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** Wb«n I am gone, take me to Kentucky— take me from here, and hvaj m* upon 
one of the islands above Valmonth, *St. Hdena,* or * Lovers* Betreat' Indoee it at 
I have directed ; plant a weeping- willow at my bead, and a cedar at niy feet.** 
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3 • or 

AD0LPHUS F. MONBOE 



ApoifiBcu Ssss>x»^jKD MoMsos, the subjeGt of this memoir, was 
bom in the town of Falmofctb, the connly-fieat of Pendleton 
County, Kentoeky, on the 6th day of Novemiber, 1827. Hia pa- 
rents were Jeromiah and Maria Monroe, who, though in revy 
mod^ate citonmstapcpB^ idway^ maiotMned a position of high 
respeotabiUty. The fonner dying, at a very early period in the 
life oif the son, whose htstoiy we are about very Iffiefly to nartate,. 
he waa jLeft in tb^ eare of that mother far whom his affection seema 
neyer to haye been diminished, and upon whose prayers alone be 
might lean in the aibswee of Hie temporal advantages of wealth 
and pesa4ion^ She was not nowortiby &e trost which deyohred • 
upon h^, and, with die unselfish affection and high resolve of a 
wHmai^'lft. nature, diiicharged it with fidelity. 

Falmoulii is: abeauti&l village situated at the confinenee of 
Mmn fuid South licking Blvers, and surrounded by scenery 
whieh it would delight the poet to describe or the painter to 
skeixdiu It has its history toa; and the more ancient of tiie village 
gossips delight, of winter evenings^ by th^ roaring firaside, to re- 
count, to theif miore youthful auditors, Urn stories <^ Indian depie* 
daitiidM in tbo neighborhood^ and of.attadrs upon tiie town itself 
by a ymA fArce oC British and savage wanriors, when oa their 
wjay to^^ the kttetiev of Kentndtjr, to expel the white man forever 
Sam. fkeiwM, id <^XWBark and Bloody Ground." 

Amid scenes and under jdufluenoea like these, it is not Mmark- 
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able that young Monroe very early manifested a precocity of in- 
tellect and a quick, ardent and susceptible temperament. Intelli- 
gent, gay and sprightly, he became the idol of his mother in her 
})ereayement, and aware that he must look alone to his intellectual 
superiority for poftition in society, she left nathing within her 
power untried to give him the advantages of a good education. 
He was sent to the village school — ^not one of the highest order, 
but the best, that she could command — and in that-way obtained 
sufficient elementary knowledge to enable him when he attained a 
suitable age to begin tiie world as a scbocflmaiBter, iit which useful 
and peacefid occupation he continued until his removal to Charles- 
ton, Illinois, in the month of February, 1852. 

His mind was of a highly poetic cast. He was subject to great 
and rapid changes of feeling ; — one moment as gay as the bird 
whose morning song filled his soul with pleasure; the next, per- 
haps, in tears, and with a heart fuU of sorrow ; — ^now, nierry and 
cheerful, and anon torn and convulsed by a tempest of i)assion. 
Biit, like the summer cloud which discharges itfii solitsiry thund^- 
bolt and then dissolves in sunshine, so with him, the pai^xysm 
was soon over and gave way to love tod smiles. In f^t, his was 
one of those natures whose very imperfections we ftJtt in love 
with, because we feel that they are the excesses which are wont to 
spring from warm and generous hearts; 

He was devoted to the sex, and with his charaot^sticB it would 
be singular indeed had he been less popular than he was with 
the gentler half of humanity. In appearance he waa highly pre* 
possessing. About five feet eleven inches in height, sl^det* and 
delicate, with acomplexion &ir to effeminacy, flaxen hair, unfitth- 
omable blue eyes, a forehead broad, high and intellectual, with an 
air of easy self-possession ; brave and generous, high apirited and ' 
wayward, intelligent lind handsome, he was tiie very impevsona^ 
tiob of all thiit is captivating to woman. 

Among his literary remains, are to be found many evidenced of 
a high poetic talent. Thrown off en Ae spur of Ae occmion, 
rapidly written and never pruned, nevear receiving the ben^t of 
that careful revision which authors, jedous 6t their fittne^bestQW 
upon their productions, they, yet, abtadantly display l^-fiiettiMtt 
the writer of them was no ordinary man. 
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' While tbe tender passion seenls to hare been the leading tiieme 
which has employed his mind and heart, we find fliat he has not ' 
wholly forgbtteti, in the ttansports of yonih and yoiithM passSon, 
to devote a' page to the praises of his mother, nor neglected the 
claims of ^ly Mendship. Hie wild and roniantic scenery of his 
native village has not been omitted, and he dwells with fond 
and faithfhl devotion npon the spots hallowed by the recollections 
of his eariy Kfe. The school-house where he first received ihe 
rudiments of his education ; the willow-covered island to which 
he appears to have often retired to muse and be alone, and the 
river, as it went roaring dr mumiuring ly, seems to be as clear in 
his mind aiid as dear to his heart when he writes of them as if 
they were present to his sight. ^ ^ 

Upon his removal to Charleston, he was engaged ad a clerk in 
a drugstore, and continued in that employment up to the date of 
Ms marriage, without the occurrence of any incident at all material 
to this memoir. Of a social tum,^ with ready wit, good address, 
with excellent conversational power, and with much proficiency as 
a mimic, his society was much sought after and enjoyed by the 
young men of die place. His career may have been somewhat 
varied at this time by some of ftiose frolicksome irregularities of 
which young men, flioughtlessly, 'rather than fi^om any bad design, 
are sometimes guilty, but they passed off and were soon forgotten. 

In spring of 1858, Monroe became acquainted with Miss Nan- 
nie Ellington, daughter of Nathaai Ellington, Esq., with .whose 
destiny, from the moment they met, his own seems to have been . 
indissolubly woven. With them the beginning of acquaintance 
was the (^mmene^ment of love, and the lapse of a few months 
found them beixotbed and applying to the lady's parents for per- 
mission to celebrate the marriage rite. This permission was for 
sometime deified, bat eventually reluctantly given, and the mar- 
riage occurred on the 12th of December, 1863. 

Notwithstanding the hesitancy which characterized the conduct 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ellington with regard to this affair, and the well- 
understood hostility of some of the young lady's friends, hostility 
founded upon . such reaa^ns as almost always break into ripples 
the course of true love, we find him setting out hopefully on the 
journey of life with his loved and lovely bride, intoxicated by the 
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happinese oChis pew sitivatiQa and dream)efl& of tike diatvrbed iod 
imgry f^toife wld^ awsutedl him. DonbUeea his ardent and ba<^- 
ant nature lad him to pictave his coming li& as a,long Tista o£ 
liappineaa throngh which he waa to walk hand in band with ker 
whom he had chosen as the wife of fa^ joxaig heart* Her anbse* 
qoent boajiqig to her hasband m the midft of the flaming ordeal 
throiigh which he waa destined, to pasa, prorea that aho waa a. 
woman in every way calciilatod. to inspire him with the fondest 
affection and &e highest hopes. 

Bot we most leare a scene like this, and pnqpaie onrselyes for 
the contemplation, of tbinga of adarker hne^ 

13u>ngb wedded to her whom alone b^had lored^ apd tboiigh 
Bxxre of &e affection of her yonng heavt, wi& bis mamage began 
the dari; cbaj^ of woe and nnhappinesa which ended in thedealb 
of.Monroej Unfortunately the prejudices which existed against 
hun before the marriage were not softened by that event, and those 
upon whom it should have had a different e^Eeety seized upon it as 
thd very instrument of their dislike, - 

Xbe following letter firrai Monroe to his wife's fatheri though 
written with an unsparing pen, will aenre to exhibit to the reader's 
mind the sttufition in which ho was placed and the grievances to 
whicfa he was Mibjected. We give it mthout comment or altera- 
tion; 

" Charlesxoh:, Maj/ 8, 1855. 
"Kathak Ellington, Esq. : ' 

" Dear Sir — ^When I called upon you, a few days since, I did 
it with the best and kindest feelings — ^I spoke to you as I would 
to my own father, if he had been living. 

" I studiously refrained frcHn saying any thing that Inight wound 
your feelings ; not telling you half what I had heard, froid diflSar- 
ent sources,, much less what your wife had said to my own mother, 
in my own house ; nor, what my wife, through the mistaken in- 
fluence of her mother, had been led to say about me and my 
mother. Suppose we calmly look through this matter and analyze 
it, and see who is wrong. I will state idl the &cts in the case to 
the best of my knowledge and recollection. 

" In the first place, maiyr months ago, I heard from divers per- 
son^, tbat your wife said ypu ^ould never give me any thing; 



iMtt'sf^ tf €ff^^JkmlmSist ^mMer ; timt I hid uuuto^tf gvmiaer 
of J^m/ that I was too laey to stipporft my fasdily f {flM<2 Mfirf tf(0 
%DOviid ^rve if^ did' not* seMlm ^nm/eikinf to 9M. 

^'Wdl^ nnder tfadfte carcnaistaflcee^ I r^yii^ied 'SmmB t& aik 
h€^ mother not to nisiA my tbiug more to my howe^ and to tril 
h^, also, that it Iras xiot beeaase I had aaj thing against any of 
you, bnt that I wiAed to st?&p the town-tMtlo; My roquest made 
no change. Still I heai^i the remarks, until, goaded b^ond 
endttrfot^, I throw the batter she sent ns^in tiie street. This 
seemed ksMifh^ yet I Wotdd do it again, nnd^tke nmrn dbrcnm* 
stanobd, and I beliere that alky and every man, tn^o has a spea^ot 
Bonl ot honor in him, would do the diame. 

^^ ibe next day, yotcr wtCa eame to tM/ hduse aM boasted to my 
matker'illxB^ she had never hkid&.ikt Monroe fi^rrUly^ and 4Jiai she 
had advised Nannie not to mai^ me, for &e Monroes wer^ all # 
p^ud imd overiyearing set, imd mistreated &^ wives ; that I war 
misdf bec&nse yott <Hd not give me a &rm^ etc., all of whieh,^^ 
the first time, my mother told me. Yonr wife i&o said HtM I7an^ 
nie^ wanted to leave me, tiiat she shonld leave me, ete. 

^On Smiday, my wife, without ever teHing me, loefedd up the 
house and went to yow faottse. Z came home to dinner but amid: 
not get in, When I'went home again in the evemng, is it so 
stranffS that I asked her why she did not stoii/ as her mo<&er eidd 
she should do ; that yoti, and all your feinily, wifmted' her to leave 
me, and&at ^ she wanted to go, I waswillingf l&S, under tite 
samb circumstances, I will do again, confident ttnO: tii^ world will 
justify me, and conscious that I would be doii% no )aiore than my 
duty before God. Th(^, fer the' first time, under Intefise ^cite* 
metit, 1 spoke harshly of your wife. Was not the ]provocati<m 
greater than the ofifense ? I tidnk so. I did wroi]^, 'tis tme, t^ 
speak harshly of any woman, under ahy citcumsCanees ; but, wlio 
is perffectt 

"Yesterday your wife cfcme again to my house, ^& the open 
and avowed intention of taking Kannie home ; begging het to 
leave trie; telling her that you would support her; that I would 
soon spend all I had for whUhy; &at she would lead a miserable 
life with me ; that she had' betted leave me now, irhile she had 
but one child ; that by the tbne wIb hltd tiiree or fours ^ vtmU be a 
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dead dninkard ; thtt ste bod been told^ from good anti^ocUy, tiiat 
I had been seeo driBldn^ at all the crossiiiga and at^other places ; 
and, ihen^ in ^7 preseJti6e, she again acknowledged that she had 
told mj mother that I was mad because ypu did not give me.^ 
farm, together with many other things that she had said, with th^e 
RimpLe explanation that 9he had heard so. Then she threw it. up 
to me that-it was thefc^j that ^he had always Imowi^ that I had 
married Nannie for her money, and that the . only reason she and 
you had held baOk fromf giving me any thing was, that I was a 
stranger, and you; wa&t^ to try me; that, now, since you had 
found me .to be a sayage, a beast, a drunkard, a ^mbler, a 
spendthrift, etc., you would neyer give me any tiling; but, if 
Kannie would leave me, you would support her and the child, . . 

'^Now, sir, after all this, don't you suppose that I had rather 
starve than receive. a i^entfrom youf Do you think I will suffer 
my wife evar to receive a cent from you or yours^ while she is 
my wife? , I would sponer starve myself and see her and, my 
child starve, than do so. If you don't think so^ I do. 

" Again, your wife said that you thought it very fooUsh, silly, . 
ridiculous and childish in me to believe such things when I hefird 
them* Very 'MiMfia*,' qven when it comes to jm. directly from 
your wijfe. Yet, you and she, it seems,. have a perfect right to 
believe asjty thing you hear, as law and gospel. . But, I suppose, 
I am not tq believe any thing your wife says? If so, well and 
good. She told me that you threatened, if ever I spoke to you^ or 
gave you any <rf my 'jaw,' that I would nev^ know what hurt me. , 
Sir, I presume, not, from the fact that I tibiink you will never hurt 
me. Suffer me to suggest, to you, that Qone, of my name ever 
knetv what it was to iQ9J[' another man; and if you wish to have . 
'a talk' with me, come peaceably and kindly, as I did to you ; 
come to me as a man, and so you will be met. Best assured, 
that, in whatever spirit you come, I will meet you jast in the • 
same. If you have, .'a talk' for mcyvery well; come on, say 
your say, aud do your do. , 

>'I. am ppor, but not so poor as I was when I married your 
daughter, notwithstandijig I am sudi a spendthrift, that if you 
gave me any tjiing, 'I would soon run tk-ough with it.' Xes, I 
plead guiltgr} I, am poor, aud so I will be forever, unless I. can 
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mske k liring inyBelf^— rest assured of that. Remember^ I tell 
yon noW'i I, nor my T^e, while she is a wife of mine, nor a child 
<ji flaine, shall evet cost yon a dime.* Yonr wife complained that 
I'never^oM you that Iwonld bnild in the pasture.* Did yon 
' expetlfe me to come to yoii ? I am charged with being a lea$t and 
a Mi)agey and that I mistreat my wife. Nannie, herself, does not, 
can not, nor will not say I evfer spoke an unkind word to her. 
She never wanted any thing but what I bought; never asked a 
favor bfrt 't wtis granted. The only and greatest fault I ever found 
* with heir, if you call it so, was, that she did too much work. I 
did not want her to wash and scrub. "I wanted to get help, but 
she never would have any. My crime id, after all, the town-talk 
and tattle.' After yotir wife threw it tip to me that I was mad 
because you did not give me a farm, etc., then I refused to let 
you giv^ me anp thing. - That is my crime. 

" Next, after your wife threatened to tkke Nannie home, begged 
her to go, and said that ^hs wanted to go, I told her, if she 
wanted to leave me to do so — that I was perfectly willing. Do 
you suppose that 1 vtoxM want her to stay with me against her 
^willf No. ^ 

^But a few m()re words and I am' done. In iJie language of 
old Zack Taylor, *I ask no favors and shrink from no responsi- 
bilities/ Let it be written on my tomb, tJiat I never received a 
cent frtoi my fether-in-law. Never say again that I covet your 
gold. Bemembei?, fliis is my last resolve, h^ere IwiU live and 
die^ independent qf you and youn, 

" The world may judge between us, the nest is between us arid 
our God I A. F. Monbob." 

The reader will readily perceive, from the tone of the foregoing 
letter, the exasperated and goaded eohdition of the mind of its 
autibor at the time' it was written. This unhappy family rup^ture, 
"the niad of all his woes,'' and the fruitful fountain of all his 
troubles seems to have wholly absorbed the mind of Monroe. 
Devoted to }aA wife, and looking forwiml from the inauspicious 
beginning of their union With tihie most hopeftil reliance, that 
family difficulties would soon be settled, and unjust prejudices 
soon eradicated ; that this union would be the source of all the 
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l^appmem wbieh Bpripgs from oonjpgal }i&i whiit wondoriB itlk»t 

)[iom biB VQiy lipsi he should expii^aB bim^^UV^a lie does pi the 
Irtter to Mr. EUingtaa? Hip own bp^s^ tni^ftd^— hiB4n<Hh^-^ 
^ widow, amid jtbe folds of wbof^o sai)le,gaanncariB,b0 ba4 n^eltod 
i^ the hour of her bereayemei^, fij^d who bad spent the eoergii^B 
of her ]i& fpr him, insulted at his own jBxeside-^bis eiMrs assi^iled 
eyerj hour b^ the taunt, tb^ in lus ^iqpfu:e]at r^sard fer bis wj^e 
there was no touch of unselfish afiMion^ an4 0iat it arose fhw a 
desire to possess her money — denounced as ^ dmnkiM^l ^nd a 
spendthrift, t)ie subject qf eyery iibusive ^nd opprobrious ^iihet 
Ux&t would stir the blood to s^adness, it is jsqa^Gely ,a ^^attear of 
surprise that he should ba^e written this Jett^, and conalude4it 
with the wild oAth neyer to ^eceivje, or^ow his w^ or ebild tjo 
receive, the smallest pecuniary lavopr at ^e hi^l^ of h^s wife's 
Mher> Ha4 the hope of gfdn been the inpen^r^ ^ hi& miiinriage, 
m^or did mmi display so uttf^ly the wipt of poliey, woeq^vi^ 
an ignoTfti^ o£ th^t "fawning whieb is foPcKWi^ Ig^ thrift" 
Fasoionate, proud and self-relying^ be de|)e^4od upw AO tmpi bnt 
his own for a livelihood, and after the grievances he ineiitiQns^.it 
would baf e re^joired much hai^i^bip ^nd .many privi^o^s to have 
brought kw M> ^be acceptance ^f &vojs which ho i^ould ha^ 
xegarded as the bf^ges of Im ^#Q)0» 

Had be.bfen the possesscor of tbMpraetici|Vworld}y wisdap» wbejre 
ends always justify the means by which th^y are acoompUsbed, 
we should have found him in tb^ pa^nit c^f a wh.<^y dijSejr^ 
^U^ of po^py.. He wopl<^ h^ve bpen humble, n^e^k apd submis- 
sive, cultivating tjie art of flattery, echoing loudly the s^ntwents 
of others from whom he expected advantages, regardless of their 
worth, i^nd, finally, worming bim,self into the oopfidesice imd 
.aficK^ons pf tbpiie from whom he ejected {urofit. 

Mx. Ellington, at the beginni;tg ^ j^is §ad* chapter of bmam 
w^a^nesS) which was to be copclnd^ by the tragedy <tf bis -oim 
death, wa9 tibe fri^d of Moi^roe. Slowly^ however, by tb^ 
Jliachinations ^ ptbesrs, bis negative M^sbip was ti|med tp 
positive dislike) and, in the end., it was bis ow& ^ojlent oo^duci^ 
prompted, doubtless, by his un^d feeling Ipr Monrpe, th*fc Icjsd 
to his death* Alienated in f^iog^ ^h h^ thoughts an4 



ittiktKpp^ k(dpieia& cm eMli side, ttiougti tao 0110 dyetM of a 
tragedy, such bb wa6 sibcrot to be enacted, It teqtdred bti* fh^ 
happening of some trivial event to hasten the itrisis '^liidi ^^(ms 
impending. That event happen^ed and the crisis ^ettniB. 

On the ni^t of the IStli of Od»ber, 18SS, James Mington, 
Ae brolii6r4n-lalr 6f Ttontoe^ abd B}^ Monroe, hie eo^i^, had 
an altercation in the store of th^ latter, about an acconnt or nete. 
Monroe's name was mentioned in the conrse of tiie dispute^ and 
he, being aeat for, cmne to the store, bat took &o part in (he a&ir 
^hich expended itself in w^»dd. 

On the morning of (be 19th, Monroe was in Norfolk^s ^ttn^ 
store giving an aeeooat of the difficnhy of the previona evwrdBg. 
&6 was mimicking Byrd Monroe's voice and gestnree, and •aeliiig 
the afikir ovei* again in his illimitable sty^e. He w^nd tip his 
^etc»^ with the r^aai^ that Ae matter woild be setOed ikM 
morning. 

At an earlier hoar ih&n wuil be \^ the drtigslx>re and slaMied 
toward his boarding-bonee. Mr. Moore, the genflemiin at whose 
lioBse heand his wife were boarding, happened to be absent that day, 
and Monroe started to the house earlier than usual, to ascerkan it 
lb%. Moetehad a siffieieBey of wood cut, he having previously 
aent a boy to prepare as ninch as she might need. When he set 
off he took a eMi^t loooa^e from th& store to the hoiEise, WhicA 
would lead him across ^be public square <^ (lie town. In the 
^^eet he met Mr. I^ington who appeared to be mtich 01^ of 
humor. Lif^ng &om the took with which Mr. Ellington met 
him &kt he was angry with him, and apprehcfinding that young 
Ellingtdn had giv^n him an account of the occurrence of the pre- 
viouB evemng, calculated to do him injttstice, he desired to know 
what had been siEdd, and, for tiiat purpose, he said to Mr. iaKn^* 
ton : ' 

^^ I suppose Jim told you of his fus4 hat night t Z was sent for 
and hunted up but did not see that I had any thing to do with It ; 
eo, I only langhedf at them." At this ElKngton elevated his cane, 
as if he intended to strike, saj^ng at the same time : 

** Yes, you A«rf eomethlng to do with it ; you puppy I Byrd 
Monroe has b^n lying for some time, smd yo«i denied things you 
haveeaidtoWto^" 
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^ McBuroe, stopping back several paces, exdaimM, ^^D(«'t 9tdke 
me widi your cane ! Byrd Motiroe won't say so I" 

" He will 1" replied Ellington, 

''He will no^ /" persisted Monroe. 

Mr. Ellington then requested Monroe to go wifli him to ]^^ 
Monroe's store. Monroe, at. first, hesitated, but being urged by 
Islington who called to him to ^' come on," ^' come along," he 
went with him. 

Arriving at the st6re they found that Byrd Monroe was absent. 
Monroe then r^iarked to Mr. ElHngton: "I do not see why you 
jftbould blame me for every lie that you hear. If, as yon say, Byrd 
.aiid John Monroe have lied, it is no business of mine, but is a 
matter between you and them. I don't know any thing about this 
scrape, care nothing about it, nor do I want to know any thing 
about it — and I don't know why in the devil I am draped 
into it." 

^' I have no doubt in the world that you have told forty lies 
abptU it," was the insulting reply of Ellington. 

^' K I have told forty y'* Mid Monroe excited, ^you have toM 
«a^/" 

'' You trifling puppy 1 do you talk to me in that way ?" ex- 
claimed Ellington throwing out both arms and running at Mon- 
roe, who retired several steps as Ellington approached. 

The poeiidi^s of the parties during the conversation and at the 
commencement q& the difficulty were about these: The store^ 
room fiK>nted.on the south side of the street running bacl^ noi^. 
Ellington was standing witb his back against the counter running 
along the east side of the rooni, with his elbow resting upon the 
show-case, holding his cane in one hand grasped at the middle. 
Monroe was standing Qear a short counts on the west side of the 
room, and perhaps ten or twelve feet distant from Ellington. 

When Mr. Ellington advanced with bis right hand he grasped 
the collar of Monroe's coat, and with his left seized him by the 
throat, his cane 3triking' Monroe a smart blow^pon the forehead 
and breaking the skin upon his left hand as he threw it up to 
pany tiie attack of bis assailant. Ellington' who was a much 
larger and stzrouger man than Monroe, choked the latter back 
upon the counter. At this time Monroe was completely at the 
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m&tcy of hia aBtagonist whose grasp upon his throat waa every 
instant growing tighter, and^ as his only resource, since none of 
the spectators attempted to interfere and separate- them, he drew a 
sniall pocket pistol and fiped, the ball striking Ellington upon 
the forehead and glancing off, doing him but slight injury. 

Ellington then threw Monroe upon the floor, and springing upon 
him began to beat, gouge and choke him in the most furious style. 
Monroe could easily have shot him again, but, as he declared, the 
thought of his wife and child, and that his assailant was the 
&&er of that wife, compelled him to forbear. Desirous that no 
for&er har^ should be done, he called to the spectators to take 
Ellington away. The only response to his call was made by a 
man named Easting who cried out to Ellington : " Stamp him to 
death 1 stamp his d — d guts out !" Still no* one interfered to stop 
the difficulty. 

At this time, Mr. Dumas J. Yan Deren, hearing, the report of 
tihe pistol that had been fired, ran into the store. According* to 
his statement, Monroe was '^wheeHng^^ like a man who is chok- 
ing to death. Tan Deren immediately took hold of Ellington,^ 
calling out to the bystanders: ^' Let's part them I Foi: God's sake^ 
gentl^nen, don't let them kill each other I" He endeav<»red to pull 
Ellington off, who looked up to him and said : ^^ Let me kill 
hinx I he has shot me !" 

Monroe, by a great effort raised to his knee and fired the second 
pistol, the ball taking effect in EUington's heart. At the report 
of the second pistol, ElKngton yielded to Van Deren, who walked 
with him to his office. Monroe made no attempt to escape^, 
declared he was ready to stand his trial, and was immediately ar- 
rested and placed in prison. Ellington lingered until the 28ih, 
nine days after the fatal affi*ayi when he died. 

Monroe was brought before an examiaiug court and the result 
was that he was committed for trial at the Ensuing regular term 
<rf the Circuit Court for Coles County. 

With the death of Ellington began that feeling of violence and 
lawlessness which finally resulted in the murder of Monroe. For 
many years the clerk of the Circuit Court, acquainted with almost 
every man in the county, rich and consequently influential, it is 
not to be wondered that great excitement prevailed when his death 
3 
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was annonneed ; many and loud were the threats of violence to tbe 
prisoner^ and it was greatly feared by hie immediate friends and 
by the law-a1»ding portion of commnnity that his ease wonld b^ 
wrested from the properly constitnted tribunal, and decided by the 
mob. 

The prisoner, plnnged immediately in jail, conld not tolerate die 
^ospect of a long and tedious confinement and preferred deadli 
itself to his lonely incarceration. Conscions, as he declared him- 
self, of his innocence, and satisfied in his own mind that that in- 
nocence wonld be established conld he secnre for himself an 
impartial trial, he determined to insist upon a change of venae in 
his case, and he asked for a special term of the cenrt to conaidei* 
hie application. 

The court was held on M(mday, January 14th, 1856. Sd great 
was the tumult in the community when it was understood thai bxl 
application was to be made to have the case tried in another county ; 
so loud the threats of certain violence by the agitators who had 
resolved that upon such an application being made, they, being 
well aware that under the circumstances it could not be re&sed, 
he should forthwith be hanged, that the prisoner and his counsel 
w«re poweriess- and when the court met, the trial was taken up 
without any allusion to the proposed motion.. Here then we sea 
a man, under the external show of justice, placed at the bar, tiop 
pass through the semblance of a fair trial, the issue of which was 
life or death, surrounded by hundreds, who, with glaring eyea^ 
and eager hands, stood around about him already resolved thsit^ 
he should diel What a mockery! What a shameful wicked 
mockery! 

We proceed, however, witkout ftirther comment to give the pro- 
ceedings of the court, merely' asking the candid and careful atlen»f 
tion of the reader to the evidence, and with perfect rdiance thai 
he, unawed by^ a mob aod uninfluenced by that stange, wild and 
ungovernable excitement which pervades all communities at times,- 
OM^, at tiie conclusion, but render a verdict of** not guiltyl" 



THE TRIAL. 



On Monday, at 2 o'clock, p. h., the court was called to order, 
Judge Harian, presiding. After the selection of a grand jury had 
been liiade, and they had received their charge from the bench, 
Ae conrt adjourned, 

Totsday 18^, 10 o^cloe\ A. M. 

Oourt was opened. The grand jury returned into court haTing 
found the indictment against the prisoner ^^ a true bill." 

Court adjourned until 2 o^clock, p. m. 

2 o^doek earns day.-^ThQ court was re-organized and a juiy 
empanneled, kfter wMch the court adjourned until 10 o'clock nesxt 
momiAg. 

Wbdubsday 16thy 10 o^dooh, A. Jf. 

The court was opened at the time appointed. The jury wad 
brought down, and tlie prisoner brought into court and. placed at 
thehar< 

^ A. Kitchell, pros^uting attorney. Oapt. William E. Sims and 
Hon. 0. B. Ficklin, appeared for the prosecution. Gen. W. F* 
I4nder, appea]:ed for the defense. 

Tlie prosecution proceeded to examine their witneffsess. The 
firsjb one called was 

JoH9 WiLKmsoN, who testified as follows : — ^' I have known the 
prisoner since last June; knew Mr; Ellington; I arrived here 
firom Oaltfomia on the 14th of last June ; was often in Monroe'd 
company; he kept a drugstore in this place; have frequently «e^n 
]lim carry two small Minnie pistols. (Here a pistol was exhifaifed 
to the witness.) This ils one of the pistols he carried or one just 
Hke it. 

. : jBy the pro$e<mMmi, — ^* State if you ever heard Monroe make 
tivpeate against Kathan Ellington." 

•, Wiinefia. — ?* J, will go back to. the time I came here; heasd 

S3 
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him, abont the Becond day after my retam, speak of the Ellington 
£Eunily ; heard him do so almost daily afterward, so that I came to 
pay very little attention to him ; have frequently heard him say 
that Ellington was an old. thief, an pld coward, and a d — d old 
rascal; that Mrs. Ellington was an old prostitute. Have heard 
him say he would give fiilty dollars to any one who would go and 
tell Ellington what he said about his wife, as he wanted a difiS- 
culty with him. One night previous to the diflSculty, Monroe had 
a conversation with me in referenpe to the Ellington £unily. I 
told him Ellington was the last man he should have a difficulty 
with. He then pulled out two Minnie pistols, and • said he had 
bought them for Jim and the old man, and intended to use them. 
Heard nothing more, particularly, until the morning of the diffi- 
culty. There had been, the evening previous, a difficulty between 
Byrd Monroe and Jim Ellington. Dolph was in the drugstore 
that morning, talking about the Ellingtons, as usual, what he 
would do. I told Monroe this was an old story and all fbl-de-rol ; 
he said the matter would be settled that morning. Just then Mr. 
Ellington came walking out of his office on the foot-logs toward 
the drugstore. Monroe left the drugstore and met Ellington. 
Some conversation ensued, and they agreed to go to Byrd Mon- 
roe's store. I expected there would be a -difficulty and followed 
after them to see fair play. After they went into the store some 
conversation passed between them about previous circumstances. 
Ellington said it was no use to hunt up Byrd and John Monroe, 
as he had been to them before, and they had always sustained 
what he said, and denied what Dolph said. Monroe replied, that 
he had'nt lied, and, if otherB had, he did'nt see why he should 
be brought into it George Monroe, then said, ^ You mue^ not say 
they have lied !' Ellington then remarked * Dolph, you know you 
have told forty lies upon me and my family.' Monroe replied, 'H 
I have told forty, you have told sixty.' Ellington, at this, said, 
^ You must not talk so to me, young man !' putting his hand upon 
his shoulder. Monroe then stepped back, drew his -pistol from 
his right pocket and fired, the ball giving a flesh wound on the 
upper part of Ellington's forehead ran^ng upward and outward. 
Ellington seized hold of Monroe pushing him against the counter^ 
aad paitly on it, I think; Then they scuffled down im the floor. 
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Borne 6M ealled out: 'Take hini off!' ElUfigton was ob tiie 
top of Monroe, eonfini&g his left hand in wkich he held the oth^ 
pistol. 

(The witness here described to the jnry the position in which 
the parties were at the beginning of the affiray and thronghont the 
Btni^le, and his relative position to th^n during the time.) 

^' Dumas Van Deren ran in at this time, and catching hold of El* 
lington, partly pulled him off of Monroe and broke his grasp on 
Monroe's hand, and then the pistol fired. Mr. Ellington then ap- 
peared to be enraged and more determined to hurt Monroe, com- 
mencing to beat him in earnest. Ellington and Monroe were 
separated and the latter ran out. I said: 'For God's sake, don't 
let him escape; he has killed Ellington !' I then went to the 
bank and found: Eastin guarding him." 

In reply to a question, witness said he was about twenty feet 
from them when they met on the street, but, the conversation b^ng 
carried on in an under tone, he could not hear what they said, ex- 
cept Ellington remarked that they would go over to Byrd Monroe's 
store. Witness also stated, in reply to a question, that Ellington 
stated to Monroe that he hiid previously brought him before Byrd 
and John Monroe and they had always sustained his (Ellington's) 
statement. Witness also stated that when Ellington told Monroe 
he had told forty lies on him and his family, Monroe said, ^' If I 
have told forty lies, you have told sixty," stepping back and paiUy 
pulling out the pistol in his right pocket, so as to disclose two 
thirds of it, which he, the witness, then saw. When the pistol was 
discharged, they were very close together, fiice to face, Ellington 
near or against the counter, and Monroe with his hands in his 
pockets. Monroe stepped back very much excited, and as Elling- 
ton put his hand on his shoulder, or took him by the collar, the pistol 
immediately fired. The pistol was fired as Monroe was against the 
counter, though he was not on it then. This occurred (witness 
thinks) on the 19th of October last. ' Ellington pushed Monroe 
partly on the counter, his feet hanging off. \ 

(Witness here described to the jury the position of the counter 
and of the room and the doors of the store.) 

*' They scuffled from the counter to the floor and were near the 
middle door. Witness said John Eastin, James Fallen and Geo. 
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Monxoe w^re tixere ; and that Dumas Yaai Deiven and^ perhaps, oae 
or two otjtiets, came in after the first pistol was fired. Witeess was 
seren or eight feet from the parties when the second pistol was fired ; 
saw the pistol two or three times in Monroe's left baod while El- 
lington held it When the second pistol was fired, Ellington was 
pretty much on his feet. When Van Deren pnlled Ellington 
partly off they were in front of witness. When Van Peren pulled 
Ellington it broke his hold on Monroe's hand, and, then, thd 
second pistol was fired. Ellington then began to choke .and gonge 
Monroe, who cried, ^Murder 1 take him off I' There was no oat* 
cry from either of the parties nntil after the firing of the second 
pistol. . Witness saw Ellington strike no blow prerions to the 
firing of the second pistol." 

(Witness here stated that Monroe's pistols were self-cocking' 
and could be discharged by striking on the hammer or pulling the 
trigger.) 

Crow examined: — ^^^The second pistol was fired before Yan 
Deren parted them. Witness was not noticing them all the 
time, as he sometimes had his eyes on George Monroe, When 
Ellington had Monroe down Ylm tteren broke his hold. Didn't 
soQ Ellington gouge Monroe before the second pistol was fijredi 
Some twenty seconds, perhaps, intervened between the two fires. 
After the first pistol was fired, they scuffled on the counter and on 
the floor. About this time George Monroe came running up with 
a pistol in his hand ; witness pushed him back and told him to let 
them alone ; witness thought he was going to shoot Eastin, and 
intended to eat him up alive if he did. Ellington was taken off 
almost immediately after the filing of the second pistol. George 
Monroe called out to part them and some one said, ' No ! let him 
stamp his d — d guts out 1' Witness don't know who made this 
repiark, but thinks it was Eastin. 

'^Monroe was running. on in the drugstore the morning of the 
difficulty, and witness told him it was an 'old song;' witness had 
heard sd much he was tired of it. About this time, Monroe drank 
fteely and would generally have liquor in him, and when Elling- 
ton's name was mentioned he would become excited. Witness 
frgqueutly heard him say, if Ellington crossed his path he would 
kill him, and has heard other similar threats. Monroe said, he 



bad boea pM Aey n^ere going to tar and feather Idm, and by 
G — d, if they came for that purpose^ ihey yrmid meet a warm re- 
ception. A great many times when witness had gone into the 
drag8t(»'e, Monroe would be running on about Ellington. Wit- 
^eefa would tell him this was an old song ;. t^at he had heard it 8« 
often he was tired of it, and believed it meant nothing. Whto 
Monroe said ; ' this difficulty shall be settled this morning,' he was 
addressing l^jlmself perhaps to Hackett, but witness 4on't know. 
Monroe said, ^D — ^n Ellington'^ old soul, he is afraid to come out 
and meet me,' and said, in reply to a remark, of witness, ^nevfat 
mind, this difficulty will be settled this morning.' There has been 
no difficulty between Monroe and witness. Monroe said, in this 
oonTersation, that Jim Ellington would brag. Witness replied^ 
that Jim Ellington was a d — d coward, or he would have killed 
him (Monroe) before now ; and that Jim ought not to brag after 
he (Monroe) left here. In regard to th^ boys making mention of 
Hne Ellington family, to hear Montoe talk about th«ai, witness 
knows he nev^ did it. When witness saw Ellington in the street 
he had his cane in his hand ; it was a walking-stick of pretty good 
size ; witness did not see EUingt^a wave his cane as if to strike, 
nor did witness hesur Mom^ say, *Dout strike me with your 
cane, Mx. Ellington.' In the conversation at Byrd Monroe's store, 
Monroe said, * By G-d 1 if I have told forty lies, you have told 
sixty 1 ' As well as witness remembers, Monroe's back was against 
the counter ; witness did not see precisely how Ellington held 
Monroe; when Van Deren took hold, to separate them, Monroe 
was on the floor, under Ellington, with his fece downward. After 
the second pistol was fired, Ellington took hold of Monroe in 
earnest, and Monroe began to cry, ^ Murder I take him off!' eta. 
Witness diid not see Mr. Cole in the store at this time, and does 
not remember saying to any one, ^ let them alone t another pistol 
will be fired!' 

" In answer to the question why he didn't let George Monroe go 
up, witness said it was because he saw George had a pistol in his 
hand, and besides, after seeing Ellington have Monroe by the hand, 
he knew Monroe cooi/dn't shoot him. Has frequently heard Monroa 
say he would give fifty dollars for a difficulty. Monroe was in 
the habit of carrying his hands in his pockets. When the second 
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pistol was fired witness didn't see l^onroe nae it. Monroe drew 
the first pistol fix>m his ri^t pocket." 

John Eabtds. — ^' Have known Ellington since 1880, and Mon- 
roe for five or six yefa^rs ; have beard Monroe have many talks 
about Ellington and family lor sereral months before the affiay ; 
Monroe would become veiy much excited on such occasions; 
would say how the difficulty between them came about and curse 
the family, sometimes one member of it andson^times another; 
would say that Mrs. Ellington was a d — d old bitch ; that she led 
Ellington by the nose and wanted to lead him (Monroe). These 
eonversations were quite common. He said he had made EUing- 
ton eat his own words and G — d d — ^n his old sOul if ever he 
crossed his path he would kill him. Witness had talked to Monroe 
frequently, and told him he was doing Ellington injustice. He 
would reply that Mrs. Ellington led her husband by the nose; 
would curse and threaten Ellington, and say, if such and such 
things happened, he would kill him. Witness told him that El* 
lington would not notice his talking around, but, if he went to EI< 
Ungton and talked in this style, that Ellington would slap him, and 
then Monroe would kill him and this would be the end of it. 
Monroe would swear he was prepared and would kill him. Mon- 
roe had two pistols ; have seen him shooting these pistols in the 
back part of the drugstore, but heard no threats at such times ; 
saw him shooting three or four times, perhaps oftener. On one occa- 
sion, when witness and others were in the second story of the drug- 
store, Monroe had been telling his troubles, when Ellington came 
out of his of&te ; seeing him, he took out his pistols, saying, 'You 
d — d old B-n of a b — h; it would do me good to blow you 
tiharough !' This occurred two or three weeks before the affray, per- 
haps longer. Witness frequently heard the prisoner talk of his 
troubles. He was always excited and said he ^as badly treated 
by all the family except Lizzie ; thinks he always excepted her ; 
can't name any particuli^ day on which he made threats ; it was 
so common an affair, that the boys would frequently laugh about 
it, and Dick Norton would sometimes say, ' Hold on, boys ; Dolph 
will soon be in and branch out on the Ellington femily.* On the 
evening previous to the killings there had been a difficulty between 
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tfim Ellington and Byrd and Dolph Monroe about something^ 
which led, witness supposes, to this affidr. Dolph Monroe and 
Ellington went oyer to the conrt-honse and talked the matter oyer 
and left; in pretty good humor. Next morning witness was in the 
drugstore, when Dolph came in a good deal excited about tiie 
difficulty of the previous eyening. Shortly after Monroe quit 
talking about the matter, Ellington came out of his office and 
walked across the street tow^d the drugstore. The prisoner went 
out and met him about the middle of the street. Witness expected 
a difficulty and went out to the post on ike sidewalk. Monroe 
spoke to him, but witness did not hear what he said. Ellington 
seemed to b6 offended and a little excited ; he was walking with 
his cane, and partly raising it up, he daid, ^ You pnppy, don't talk 
to me that way V The prisoner said, *Byrd Monroe said so,' and 
Ellington replied, *Byrd Monroe will not say so.' Witness 
thought, from the movements of both parties, that Ellington had 
a notion to strike Monroe. Dolph said, ^Byrd Monroe will saj 
so,' when Ellington replied, * Let's go to the store, and Byrd will 
say no such thing.' They then started, Monroe rather reluctantly, 
witness thought. Witness, expecting a difficulty, followed. Byrd 
was not in. Ellington said : ^ I haye been with you to Byrd and 
John before, and they always sustained my statements.' Monroe 
reined, that he didn't see why, if others lied, he should be brought 
into the scribe. They talked on and became more calm. Witness 
thinks Wilkinson, Fallin -and John Monroe, only, were in at the 
time. Witness stepped out to see a man, and as he got out on the 
pavement heard short words ; turned to go back and heard the 
first pistol; ran in and saw Ellington have hold of Monroe 
against the counter. In the scuffle, Ellington threw Monroe near 
to the back door. George Monroe came running up once or twice 
with a pistol, and witness pushed him back. Monroe was rather 
on his hands and knees, and Ellington on him, as witness thought. 
Dumas Van Deren ran in at this time, saying: ^ Don't let the 
men kill each other 1' He grasped Ellington, partly took him off, 
and, then, rather, let him go, at which time the second pistol was 
fired. Witness did not see the pistol before during the affray, but 
saw one afterward. Witness caught Monroe and held him until 
he got to the front door, at which place he let him go. Ellington 
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then saidi ^Don^ let that man escape I' Witness went oat after 
him and found him at the bank. He seemed to be considerably 
scratched and bruised. Witness told him to remain until the 
sheriff came, and the prisoner replied, that he didn't want to es- 
oa{)e. The sheriff came and arrested him. The injuries done to 
Monroe's eyes were, for the most part, done after the second pistol 
was fired, and witness heard no hallooing from Monroe until after 
the second fire." 

Cross examined : — ^'^ Mr. Ellington, in the conversation before 
the drugstore, proposed to go to Byrd Monroe's ; prisoner rather 
hesitated, when Ellington said, ^come along,' and tiiey, then, went 
over walking side by side. Monroe would frequently tell over his 
troubles, sometimes speaking of one thing and sometimes of an- 
other; would frequently speak of things somebody had told him. 
He seemed to think he had been badly treated ; said Ellington had 
refused to pay for a set of china which he had bought for his (Mon-» 
roe's) wife. He seemed to think it hard that Mrs. Ellington had 
ordered his mother from his own house. Never heard him say El- 
lington had threatened to tar and feather him . Have heard him say 
Ellington was a liar ; that he had so and so, and that he (Monroe) 
had called on him and made him take his words back ; that had 
be not taken them back he would have blown him through. In 
the scuffle on the floor, Monroe's £&ce was turned toward the floor ; 
Ellington seemed to be gouging him. Monroe did not cry out 
until the second pistol was .fired, after which Ellington seemed 
anxious to hurt him. The second pistol was fired after Yan Deren 
had partially parted them. The whole afiray lasted, probably, a 
minute. George Monroe ran up and cried, ' Fair play 1' Witness 
said, ^ Let them alone, let him stamp his guts out I' Said this after 
the first .fire an& before the second. George Monroe came up with 
a pistol in his hand. I never saw Ellington strike or kick Mon* 
roe ; thought he was gouging or choking him ; never heard 
Monroe call out for help until after the second pistol was fired. 
In the conversation between Ellington and Monroe on the street, 
Ellington raised his cane as if about to strike ; I heard the re- 
mark, ' You shan't talk to me that way, you paj)py.' Monroe had 
his hands in his pockets, and stepping back, said, ' Byrd Monroe 
had said so and so, and waiUd say so.' Ellington replied that 



^Byrd Monroe wouldn't say so,' and then said, 'kt'a go oyer to 
Bjrd'a^' and Monroe saemed to go rather relucta^ly. In the 
threats which Monroe would make,, he would aay if EUington difr> 
puted his word he would do so and so. Witness would tell him 
that Ellington wpuldn't n^nd Im talking around the streets, Imt 
if he went to Ellington and talked that way to hina he would l^lap 
him oyer, an^ Monroe would reply, that, if he did he woold blow 
him through. Witness don't know that he eyer heard prisoner 
say that he intended to attaek Ellington and kill him. Monroe 
would generally speak as though he would go and make Ellington 
aeloxowledge so and so, and if he didn't he would kill him. Has 
heard him say all he asked of them was to be let alone, and that 
if it w^e not for Mrs. Ellington ho could get along. Witness 
knowe of Monroe preparing to moye away from here ; has adyised 
him to take his wife and go away^ and that they would then liye 
happily. He talked as if he intended to go away. Witness don't 
remember any threats ailer his making preparations to leaye. In 
these conyersationSj he would Bay he intended to protect bis mother^ 
and to take he? with him whereyer he went Witness told him 
not 4io tako his mother as that would not satisfy Mrs. Ellington. 
Monroe said Ellington had lied on him, and he had made Mm 
take it back, and that if he had not, taken it back, he would haye 
kiU^dhim," 

J AXES W. Falun. — '' Was present at the difficulty. , Saw El- 
Kngton and Monroe talking on the street, near the drugstore, but 
Cpuldn't hear what they said. They went from the street to Byrd 
Monroe's drugstore and witness followed. Hea^ Monroe, at the 
store^ say to Ellington, ' You did say so, or Byrd Monroe lies.^ 
^Ungton said, ^ You haye told forty lies on me and my &mily,' and 
Monroe replied, ' If I have told forty, by G — d, you haye told 
sissty 1' Ellington then put his hand on Monroe's shoulder and said, 
^ Young man, you must not talk to m.e in that way I' and, perhaps, 
gaye him a push. Monroe fired ; Ellington then took hold of 
him ; had him on the counter first, and then on the floor. About 
this time, Dumas Yan Deren ran in, and, taking hold of EUing* 
ton partly pulled him ofif. The second pistol was fired. When 
witness first saw them talk in the street, they were directly west 
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of EUington^fl office. Could not hear what they said, except 
something about going over to Byrd Monroe's store. Witness 
was then on^he dooi^sill. Monroe said in the store, to Ellington, 
' You shouldn't blame me for Byrd's lies,' and then Ellington told 
him he had told forty lies 5 to whidi Monroe replied, ' If I have 
told forty, by Q — d, you have told sixty,' stepping back with both 
bauds in his pockets. At this Ellington laid his hand on hitn, 
perhaps giving him a little push, and then the first pistol was fired. 
Monroe was standing with his back to the counter and Ellington 
faced him. When the pistol fired, Ellington merely put his hand 
on his shoulder. Witness could not describe the scuffle, he was 
so much excited ; Ellington was on top ; didn't see their hands. 
Van Deren caught Ellington by the back and pulled him nearly 
straight up and then the second pistol was fired. After the second 
pistol was fired, don't remember any more scuffling, didn't see the 
pistol, don't remember any outcry." 

Cross examined : — " Didn't see Monroe when Ellington had 
him down. Van Deren separated them just after coming in." 

At the request of Gen. Lindet, John- Eastin was recalled. — 
^* Ellington was a large and very stout man; witness once con- 
sidered himself stout, and Ellington could always handle him. 
Ellington could handle Monroe very easily ; he weighed about 
two hundred pounds, and his health had never been impaired. 

E. S. Norfolk. — "Knew the prisoner; knew he was in the' 
habit of carrying a couple of small Minnie pistols (a small pist-ol 
was exhibited to witness, which he said was like Monroe's). 
Don't know when he got them ; knew he had them five or six 
weeks before the killing. He alway^ kept them loaded, and have 
seen him shoot at a mark with them in the back room of the 
drugstore. He shot them frequently, and would always load them. 
Never heard him make direct threats ; have heard him say if ever 
Ellington brought the hands over to tar and feather him he would 
hurt them. Monroe said, they had denied so and so, and if they 
had acknowledged that they had said so and so, he would have 
hurt them. Never heard any direct threats more than, if Elling- 
ton crossed his path, he would hurt him. Have heard Monroe 
talk this way perhaps every day, and sometimes several times a 



day. He wouH always become es:cited when he talked of th^ 
difficulties between him and the Ellingtons." 

CroBS examined: — ^' Was with Monroe in the. drugstore every 
day, and never heard him make a direct threat ; it was always 
eonditionally. Have heard him say he always intended to act on 
&e defensive, but he would branch off." 

[Die coiiBsellbr thiB prisoner asked the witness if it was not cus-*. 
tomary for young men about town to carry pistols { To this ques* 
tion objection was made by the attorney for the State, and, th€( 
point having been discussed, the court sustained the objection^ 

E. H. NouroLK. — "Knew that Monroe carried pistols before 
tiie encounter with Ellington ; he carried them in the popkets cC. 
his pantaloons. Thinks he usually bad his hands in his pockets ; 
thinks he had the pistols two or three months before the difficulty 
with Ellington ; have heard him say if Ellington ever crossed his 
path he would hurt him ; he did not say he would kill him ; have 
heard him curse him, say he was a d — d low rascal and use other 
similar epithets. Never heard him say he would shoot or kill him.: 
Z Once told him that Ellington could whip him, and he replied that 
he could shoot Ellington before he could gel to him ; have heard 
him say \i<^ ached to get into a difficulty, with him ; have heard 
him say this often ; he shot his pistol off firequently, though per- 
haps not daily. Monroe and witness were partners in the drugstore 
up to a few weeks before ihe killing ; witness was in the drugstore 
the morning before Ellington was killed, and Monroe was there 
firing his pistol ; said he was going to g^ Mr. Ellington, Jim El- 
lington and Byrd Monroe together, atid he would hurt some of them 
yet. The morning of the difficulty, Monroe said something about 
SQQie one having lied. Witness saw Monroe and Ellington meet on 
the street. Monroe said nothing when he went out of the drug- 
store to meet Ellington. He said, that morning, he would make 
some of them swallow the lie. Witness didn't think he was in 
ei^nest. Didn't hear any thing they said on the street ; saw no 
eane drawn by Ellington ; didn't know which of them proposed 
gping to Byrd Monroe's store. . Never heard Monroe say he drank 
to raise his courage." 

Gto^ examined: — " Never heard Monroe make a direct threait." 
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1%6 witness was asked if he had erer heard Monroe say he otdf 
intended to defend himself? He replied : ^^ The piiBotier told mo 
one day, ^ I intend to defend myself.' " 

J. E. WTCH».-r-** Some three or four weeks before the kSling 
of Ellington, Monroe commenced a convanation wi& me on the 
B^eet in reterence to a bosinesB transaction betwe^ ns. It #as 
near Compton & Mount's store. Monroe requested me to go intd 
the shed part of the store where we sat down. The prisoner said i 
^ Wiche, I am a little drinking to-^lay, you see ; and I am so on 
purpose ; I want a difficulty with Mr. Ellington ; the Ellingtons 
have called me a coward, and I intend to show them I am not 
afraid of them.' Witness then told the prisoner nobody thought 
him a cowmrd, but, if it would gratify him, he might tell Ellington 
he was not afraid of him, and there drop it ; that Ellington was the 
last man on earth he should kill ; and represented to him the uq<* 
pleasant position in which it would place his Wife, she being £1-* 
Uikgton'a daughter. To all this prisoner seemed to assent. Wit* 
ness told him as he had now sold out, he had better leave GharlestoUy 
as he thought they could not live pleasantly there. Monroe said he 
intended to leave, but, b^ore he went, he was going to show Elling- 
ton that he was no coward. Prisoner said there was no difficulty 
between himself and his wife, and seemed to eensure Mrs. Ellington 
more than any one else ; said that Mrs. Ellington forbade his own 
nlother to come to his house ; said he should always defend his 
mother, she had been such a good friend to him ; and that he oould 
not desert her to pleaise anybody; Monroe went on to enumerate 
various grievances, but he did not say he intended to attack or kill 
Ellingtou. Said he wanted a difficulty with him ; that the Elling- 
tons had said he was a coward, and be intended to show them that 
he was not. Mr. Monroe seemed a good deal moved during the 
conversation, and, before its close, shed tears freely.*' 

Oro98 examined .•— " Never heard Monroe say he intended to at- 
tack or kill EUingtcm. This, conversation occurred three or four 
weeks before the killing of Ellington, and witness never, on any 
other occasion, heard Mr. Monroe say any diing about Mr. Elling-: 
ton or his family." ' 

Oourt adjotirned to 10 o'elock, next day. 



Thubsdat 17^^, 10 cfcloeTc^ A. M. 
Court met and proceeded with the evideuce for the prosecution* 

Stanley B. Walkeb. — ^*'Wa8 not present iit the diflScnlty; 
don't remember any direct threats ; has heard Monroe say he 
would do so and so, under certain cii'cumstances ; heard him say 
so once at the store, Bledsoe and others being present ; can^t 
state word for word what he said ; he was talking about the Elling- 
ton family, for good reasons, as he thought ; he said that Mrs. El- 
lington was a long tongued old b — ^h, and that probably there would 
be a difficulty, and that, if Ellington ever struck him or began a 
difficulty, he would kill him. Monroe talked a great deal, and 
Witness paid but little attention to him, passing it lightly by. He 
(Showed no weapons in this conversation; c&-n't remember any 
filing further ; can't tell just when this conversation occurred ; 
don't remember how long before the killing." 
- Croaa ^mnined : — ^^^' Don't remember how mj^ny were in the 
store when Monroe came in and commenced talking about the El- 
lingtons ; Moxu*oe said, in this conversation, he had heard they 
were going to tar and feather him; and he further stated that ho 
had said what he had said that it might go to Mr. Ellington^ 
Bledsoe said he was the last man that would take it. Monroe 
9aid the Ellingtons had made some threats against him, but wit- 
ness don't remember just what they were, Monroe said he wotdd 
do something, but Mritness don't remember what, if Ellington did 
80 and so to him. This was sometime before the affi^y, but wit- 
ness don't remember the precise time. It was before witness went 
to Springfidd, which was about the first of October, but can't say 
how long before.* , 

By counsel for the prisoner : — " Didn't Monroe say, in that 
conversation, all he asked of them was to be let alone?" 

Witness .*— -" I don't remember his saying so then, but he has 
told me that since the conversation." 

J. V. Brown. — "Heard Monroe a month or so before thq 
affiray, one Sunday, talking of Mrs. Ellington. He said she was a 
d-^ Whore, a d — d thief, and a d — d liar ; tWat Mr. Ellington and 
Jitti were both cowards ; that he intended to provoke them, and, 
if they resisted, «hoot tiiem down^ He said if thciy insinuated 
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that he lied hij^wonld shoot them down. Witness did not see any 
weapons. Monroe spoke of a conversation that Byrd Monroe and 
he had had with Mr. Ellington in reference to something which oc- 
curred at Wabash Point. Have heard Monroe make other similar 
threats at other times ; haye heard him say something about giv- 
ing any one fifty dollars to get Jim Ellington in a fuss, but is not 
positive about it.'* 

Cross exaptined hy counsel for prisoner : — " Did not Monroe 
say he would give fifty dollars, with reference to the report that he 
was to be tarred and feathered ?" 

Witness : — " Monroe did say they were going to tar and feather 
him, and that he would give fifty dollai*s if they would undertake 
it. This conversation occurred e^ week or so before the State Pair. 
Monroe and wife were living together at the time of the afiray, 
between him and Ellington." 

John Morton. — "Had heard- no particular threats, and knew 
nothing particularly about the affair." 

Mr. Ficklin, for the prosecution^ stated he had had no conversa^ 
tion with the witness, and asked him if he knew for what he was 
called? 

The witness did not and was directed to leave the stand. 

Dennis F. Hanks. — "Lives over the drugstore; has heard 
Monroe many times speak of the Ellington family very improperly, 
but heard him make threats but once. He said he wished some 
of his Mends would get Ellington out so that he could kill him ; 
this was some three or four weeks before the killing; did not 
remember having heard him make threats at any other time. 
Prisoner was very much excited when he spoke of killing Elling- 
ton. Witness knew Mr. Ellington before he was married ; has 
heard Monroe speak of Mrs. Ellington in a way a gentleman 
should not, but don't remember his words. He never said much 
about Mr. Ellington, but that he blamed Mrs. Ellington more 
about their difficulties." 

Mas. Hanks. — " lives over the drugstore^ Has heard Monro* 
make threats ; he was generaUy excited ; he said, if Ellington 
crossed his path he would kill him ; said he wished somebody 



%oiiId tell EIEngtoii of this, and that if EUiugtoa trauld come tmt 
he would kill him, and that h^ wanted to kill him. He deemed 
at times to be drinking axid perfectly crazy," , 
, Oro88 ea^mtned: — "Heard these threats a good time before the 
a&ay, some six or eight weeks ; n^ver heard any subsequent to 
tiie coming together of Monroe and wife after their s^parationi*' 

J, B. Bledboe. — " Don't remember ever to have heard Monroe 
threaten to kill Ellington. Have heard him say hiD was a s^n ^f a 
b — ^h^ a d — d old B-i of al) — ^h. Witness has known hitn three or 
fi)ur years, and during that time Monroe has carried arms. Wit- 
ness has seen his little white-handled pistols.'' 
' ' The prosecution having rested their case at this point, th6 llrst 
witness called for the defense wa6 

- DoHAs Yajs DmsK. — " Witness T*a8 in the street, arld,he«iring 
th^ report of a pistol in Byrd Monroe's gl^re, ran in. Saw EUingi* 
ton en a man who was on the floor ; witness thought it was Byrd 
Monroe ; die man was wheezing; Witness exdaedmed, ' For Qod's 
sake, don't let him kill the man I' and ran up and took hold of El- 
lington, Mr. Ellington looked up at witness and said, ^ Don't 
take me off ; lie has shot me, let me kill him!' ^e man under 
Ellington was then calling out, ' Murder ! take him off!' Witness 
Hid n6t succeed in taking him off this time, and it was just about 
this time that the second pistol was fired. Witness took hold of 
Ellington, who then yielded to him,. and witness saw that he was 
ehdt and thci idothes on his breast burning. EUingtpn walked oycu: 
io his. office. The shot eeemad a sinothtered one. , It was^ a few 
aeeoada ftomr the. time witness first tK>Qk hold pf him before he 
finally took him off. The second pistol was fired sometime jqifcer 
witness got into the store. Ellington appeared very much excited, 
and seemed to be beating or choking Monroe." ' 
* Orp88 examined :—''' When witness first took hold of Ellliigtoti, 
the latter looked up to him and said, ' Don^t take me off; h5 bsk 
shot me, let me kill him I' Witness did not- see the pistol at alll 
Konroe hallooed before the second pistol was* fired. Ifen't kno# 
Vhen Ellington's grasp was loosened'; did not see Ellington hkve 
hold oYi Monroe's hand i Monrofe'wAs breai&ing i!A if he w^ i[]^^. 
Did hot 'see where Eflingtoii hftd hold b^Moerdie, but keard- Ifon^ 



toe Bttke a ooiae ba though he was wMsn^lUig. Ibene w«l n^ 
modk.dosia after the second pistol was fired." 

Db. BfeTBY.— " Was sent for to see Monroe some time after the 
afeay ;, was called |;o see his eye ; it seemed to be badlj gouged 
or scratched j it was. not mnch swollen then, bnt was considerably 
so when I next saw him ; saw some bruises on his forehead.'' 

GsoBQ£ BuFBBT.-^'' Don't know much about Ihis matter; was 
in his grocery and some one came in and said there had been a 
fight in Monroe's store. Witness went over to the store. Mpnr 
roe had no hat on ; I saw a hat oyer back of tlie connter ; George 
M^dnroe picked it up and handed it to the prisoner who put it on ; 
the hat was eight or ten feet &om the end on the west side." 

I>s« FsBanflOv— ^^ The first ball struck the upper part of E^ng- 
too's fbnhesd, and then ranged upward and outward, cutting the 
skin and passing off without inflicting serious injury* Mr. £i* 
lingtondied the niaath day after he was shot from the effect of his 
woundsv" 

William Qummn. — " Saw the parties a short time before the 
afli'ay sitting in the west door .of the court-house, and observed 
nothing angry between them at that time. Supposed they had 
made up, and was glad to see it." 

Javes MoObOkit. — " Monroe was brought into my office directly 
after the affiray. His left eye was pretty badly gouged and he had 
some marks on his throat whidi he said smarted. Ellington wai 
as stout as Monroe and witness both ; he was a very stout nkan, 
indeed." 

Mb. Cols. — ^^ Was in the street, and, hearing a pistol fired, ran 
if^ BytA Monroe's store ; saw the parties on tiie floor, Ellington 
bfbviqg Monroe under his arm. Heard somebody say, ' Part them 1' 
but, as witn€#s did not know how many more pistols were to be 
fired{ be. didn't go up. The second pistol was fired while Elling- 
ton htfd Monroe under hia arm. As witness stepped in, thp 
seooiid pistol went off and the man under Islington made a noise 
if HMmeite qbokis^. , Did not. hear anybodj say, ' Take hixn off l' 



TSey^T Bern, e|til;^ar. of tiuB partiea \)^re or. m^ce. Don't know 
i|)»etbfir the prisoner bere is the m£^n or not| but aupppses he is." 

€^00^ emnUned ^-f-'^Af^ w}txm^ got there^ the prisoner was on. 
ti^ floor j near th^ coiinter when the fifeoond pistol was i^d. Vfm 
(^ISAding before Winchester i& Sn^ith's Imrdware store when th^ 
ti^it? pwftol was fared," , 

It wa^ here annonneec) to. the eonrt that the evidence on that 
in^e :wa8 exha^tsted, axul the prosecntion not desiring to offer any, 
&rt^er testiixiony the court adjourned until the afternoon. 

The argument began on Thursday afternoon and lasted until 5 
o\Jpck, p.. U.^ the following Saturday. 

iPhere was no report, not sd much as a synopsis of the argument 
of counsel made at the time, and l3ie readw must, therefore, par- 
don the omission in this work, • 

At ^e conclusion of the last speech for the prosecution, Ae 
instructions were read and delivered to the jury, and they were 
instructed to retire and consider the case. In the mean time, the 
court adjourned, with directions to the jury that should they agree 
upon a verdict to inform him of it, through the officer in charge 
of them, and he would take the bench to receive it. 

The jury were in their rdom about two hours, when the ringing- 
of ^e cpurt-honse bell announced the &qt that they were about to 
letani into court. Between the tiitte of the ringing of the bell 
aj94 the deliveiy of the yerdiot, what suspense there was ! To the 
pnsqjier it waa more aw&l than a fire-bell in the night to the 
startled citjz^ns; or softer and sweeter than a wedding chime, to 
&e ex^p^ctant bridegroom, as . his fears or hopes alternately sunk 
or elated his heart. 

. The ju<tee tpok his. seat oif. tjie. bench and ^rdared the jury to be 
brought into court ;They came into a chamber, filled with hnman 
il^rm»y yet as silenjb as a vault for the dead. His hm<^ asked if 
1^ had agreed ^pon a verdicjt. The reply was, " We have 1" and 
t)^ foreman of Jfche jury said^ " We, of the jury, find the prisoner 
gQJh^ as .charged in. the indictment P 

.^ The court addreasing each juryman in turn until the question 
bad, been proposed to all, asked, " Is ihat your yerdipt ?" and eaeh 
^themrepUed, "Itisl" 

The court tbea .^oprnv^ xjuoJil Monday:. 
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MoiTOAT, January 21, 1856, 10 iPoloisk^ k. m. 
The court having met pursuatit to adjournment, the coonsol fer 
tiie prisoner made a motion for a new trial. ' Th^ motion was dis- 
cussed by the counsel on both sides. At the conclusion of ih^' 
argument the judge remarked, that one of the instructions did not 
read exactly as he thought it did, and, as he, at thsi^ time^ kad'^ 
doubts of its legality, he would take until 10 o'clock the next dity, 
to examine the law and reflect about it ; and that if he found the* 
instruction to be erroneous, a new trial would be freely granted. • 

Tuesday^ January 22, 10 o^clocky A. m* . 
• The court met and the prisoner was placed at the bar'. His 
honor remarked that if the counsel in the case had no other sng-^ 
gest^on to make in refereipce to the motion for anew trial, he was 
ready BOW, to dispose of it. Nothing being s^d, the couxt pro- 
ceeded to give the result of his investigations, and concluded by 
remarking that, as the instruction given, was, in his. opinion, 
legal, the motion -would be overruled, and if the priscmer or his coun- 
sel had nothing to say to the contrary, he would proceed to pass 
the sentence of tiie law- Havir\g boeu informed that the prisoneir 
had nothing to say, the court proceeded in this way tp projnou^ce 

The SEirrKNOE.r— "It now only remains for me to pass the sen- 
tence of the law upon you. That sentence is, thatyou be remAnded 
to jail to be kept in safb custody utitil the 15th day of next Febiu* 
ary, upon which day, between the hours of 10 a. if. and 3 p. m.^ 
you will be taken hence, by the sheriff, to some convenient spot, 
and there hanged by the neck until you are dead ! May the Lord 
have mercy in jouf soul I'^ 

Immediately after the sentence had been passed Tlpon hiito, the 
prisoner wA's remanded to Jail, and the court adjourned. ^ - 

' It was Monroe's intention to have Bedivered the following speech* 
when he should be brought u^ to receive the sentence. * 'At ihe 
earnest - solicitation 6f his counsel, however, he omitted to "pW* 
nounce^ it. It was afterward published, under his directions^ al 
taris, and circulated through the country. We give it without 
alteration as one of the parts of the melancholy drama, believing 
that the reader is entitled to a hearing of the whole case, and thssk 
it may greatly serve in the elucidation of the flubjecti ' 



MONBOE'S SPEECH. 



— ^YOUB HONOB — 

Gbhtlumen and Ladies— I arise before yon, for the first time 
in iny life, to attempt to make a speech, and if I shonld blnnder, 
'er seem to be coriftised and agitated, let it be attributed to its 
♦rne catise, to the natural agitation of the young and inexperienced 
speaker, «nd not to my present unfortunate position, or to fear. I 
#d^not expect or intend to make a finished speech. Such is not my 
jprbvince, for I am neither practiced nor experienced in the art. I 
flSmply wish' to say a few words to you, as the last evidence of a 
dying man. I wish now to take mj^ place on the stand as a witness 
in this ca^e, ahd give in my testimony for the sake of truth and 
posterity when I am gone ; and to enter up before this court, this 
people, the world and before high Heaven, my solemn protest 
ugainst thiff awfu! mockery ! 

** On the Iftfch day of October last, I was arrested and cast intq 
^risoo, on a charge of the murder of ISTathan Ellington, my father- 
iB-law. The excitement was great ; so great, that, by the advice 
of my counsel, I was n6t present at the examination, a circum- 
stance, which, however necessary and pnident, I shall ever regret. ' 
My couiisel was forced there to pledge himself not to change the 
wntte ! the mob threatening that if I ever attempted it, I should 
be mobbed and murdered anyhow ; that' I should be tried here, 
and even if cleared, they, the mob, would hang me, whether I be 
innocent, or whether I be guilty I A pleasant and agreeable pros- 
pect, truly I Even thus early the counsel for the prosecution 
betrayed a knowledge of the weakness of their case, and that if 
I was eVier tried out of this counfy I would be most surely ^quitted. 
From the first I havfe been denied even the common privileges of 
tlie law. Now, it does seem to me that the law which can not 
protect a man, should not condemn him. Laws should be made 
to protect the inndceiit as well' as to punish the guilty: and no 
man should be tried by a law for bis life, liberty or property, unlesa 
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that law can protect him while he is a prisoner. For weeks 
after I was committed to prison, I was threatened by a mob. The 
forces were to be ccdlected ereii firona ©t^bifiar. coa^ties. Cat off so 
suddenly from the world, and shut out from the sweet sun-light of 
day; deprired, at once, of liberty and the presence and society of 
my friends ; denied eyen the dear sweet privilege, of being w^dii 
my wife and child, and the natural endearm^s of love aod the 
joys and delights of hom^ and dojgarestic peape and happin€d|s, I 
• ^ew impatient of restraint and confinement, and, contrary to t^ 
^dvice of my counsel, called a court that X might have <ei^i; a 
speedy trial, or a change of venue, as might seem best ; ,a&d tbat^ 
if compelled to change the venue,. nay trial. might come <wa at tl^ 
usual time in the spring instead <>f having to be laid over ^n^^ 
fall. The laws of my country gave me a right to a change of 
venue, or to put off my trial, as I chose, but, in this case, bo^hs 
have been denied me by the mob. AU of this time J had no pcF^ 
of course to meet and mingle with the world or t^ hear aiid a^sw^ 
any of the charges made against mes. . i . ; . :• 

" The court came on. My witnesses, the moat impe^ant OBefi^ 
at least, were not here and eould not be here in tim^* . The eaeite- 
ment was still so great that 1 was at once. advise4to apply for # 
change of vejiue. This the mob a^ain refused to allow ; and nyf 
counsel, having been forced by the mob to pledge himself never to 
change the venue, bad to go out of the case,, or seem to do so, at. leaftt 
as far as this court and coupfy were concerned. But my firioods, who 
attended to matters for mcj employed Thomaa F» Marsb^U^ oi 
Kentucky, to defend me. Owing, howev^^*, to tiie condition o| th^ 
Ohio River, he was unable to reach here. I then concluded^ bj 
Linder's advice, to put the trial off until Spring, and then cbang!^ 
the venue if necessaiy. On Tuesday morning, how0v^r, I waf 
informed, by Linder and the sherifl^ that there was « bw^ oi 
ruffians and murderers in the town, with a driim 4^d flying colors^ 
determined to murder me if I attempted either to change vcnuie at 
put off my trial. Again, I suffered myself to be overruled bj my 
frienda^ and consented to a, trial, rather the a^ide^form, (ifw^i 
and the result has been as all predicted, and as all kapw it would 
be. I was, of course, convicted and iiow stand before you ready 
to receive the sentence. 



^^ it fK> I I (SM meet my &t6 witU a ^mUO) fpr my'faeart.i» . 
•t peiK^e aad my ecmsoienco i& clear. Z hate ipy &ult8 like other 
mea. I am a child of unpalse, as all who know me caa testify ; 
and) when exeitcid,. apt to speak haa^hly oi^d threaten mj best 
£riend-''«Qd fiv^ minnteB after ^sek his pardon and enti^t him 
with the doateirt secirets <^ my heurt. But, in all o£ this affaiif, 
whaterer errors I hare /committed have been caused and brot^ght 
<m by that love oad adhorenee to those very feeling and principles 
which aQ good and trne meiQ hold most sacred and dear — ^pi^ide. 
ofcharadter, ind€|>«[idence, loY^ of coiairage and honor. . I may 
hare been, perdiance, foolish and imprudent. I may have been 
too. hasty and impatient in resenting a wrong and returning ao 
insult, too open m my manner, ajad rash ai^ unguarded in my 
Sfieech and deportment > yet, X know, that my motives have been 
good and my intentions pure. My cQnscience tells me that I am 
&r mo^ unfortunate than criminal, far more J^inned agaiast than 
Bi^oing. I regard both £lllington and myself as rather tilie yictlms 
of dbxnimstano^, and the malice and machination of others, than 
to any &^te of our own. 

"Tie worid is ever ready to pull down and trample upon the 
imfi>rtunate, and there are. f^ose who now triumph over me and 
^oat upon my misfottnnes, who are far more guilty in Sis eyes 
than I am. They have succeeded in bringing desolation and ruin 
apon happy homes aad hearts, and grief and sorrow to loving 
hearts that never wronged them— -foi* which they yet shall answer 
terribly in tim6 Or in eternity. 

"There are always spirits in. ahy community so low and grovel- 
ing in their natilrefi, that they can not rise above the base feelings 
of malice and envy, and who can not bear to see another prosper, 
pteticulavly if he is so unfc^unate asto be poor, and too proud 
and independent to Htoof to £Eiwn upon and flatter them — without 
seeking, by every means in their power, however low and base, 
to abuse and it^ure them, stooping even to the foulest slander 
and lies of the darkest, hue to everything mean and s^vUeto 
accomplish their object, whieh, when accomplished, does them 
no good, except to Ratify th^sii^ depraved minds, passions and 
appetites. . 

" Thexe is always a feverish desire in the public, particularly 
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among the lower and haser claseeB, to see a fellow being stdkt 
and to convict him, right or vxrong^ when once in the strong clatchea 
of the law — ^a kind of fiendish pleasure and excitement in seeing 
a neighbor &11 degraded. It is a spirit worthy tiie scorn aiid con-^ 
tonpt of all honest men. ' T is the same fell spirit that prompted 
the Jews to cry out against our Saviour, "Cmcify him I Orucify 
him !'' Let a man be bnt once nnforhinate, and the world is erer 
ready to pull him down, to sink him lower and lower, and to statiy^ 
and trample upon him while he is weak and helpless. Who does 
not know and has not seen, even in the canine species, thai when 
once poor Tray is down he is set upon and torn to pieces by the 
whcdepackof honnds? Alas! fiH* me, like poor Tray, I have some* 
times been caught in bad company. 

^^8uch has been the evident determination in my case from the 
first. I blame not the judge; for, though the old and valued 
Mend of the deceased, he has conducted this trial with a fairness 
and moderation tor which I thank him--lrom my inmost heart I 
thank him. I blame not the counsel of the opposite side ; two of- 
them, at least, have shown great delicacy and forbearance. My 
counsel has done all that could be done — all that man could do, 
and more perchance, than any other man could have done. But 
all, of course, was in vain. An angel from heaven — a messenger 
from God — could not have changed the decision in this case. 
"What counsel— what law — ^what court could conquer or govern a 
mobi What jury could dare bring in a verdict of acquittal under 
such instructions^ and in the face of such a mass of frowning brows 
and scowling countenances, ferociously demanding blood to have 
their blood-thirsty appetites appeased ? Indeed, I suppose it was 
a fortunate thing for me and for the honor imd the memory of the 
county forever that I was not acquitted by that jury, for I would 
have been instantly fnurdered by a band of raffians and mur- 
derers— ^od knows who or wherefrom — ^^ho were there (so ' t Is 
said by the officers thiemselves) in the court-room, ready and pre- 
pared with a rope to murder me if not convicted of a capital 
offense. My Ood ! can Coles county be sunk so low, so lost to all 
molality, decency and honor? Whence comes this herd of law- 
less scoundrels? Are they of this county? Are there any respect- 
able men and citizens even of Ais friends and relatives, among 



iikcn^ i I hope oot. The common mttffdarer viho goes oat at mid-? 
aj^ht $nd cakes im sinfle arm against bis, aleiBping foe,, ani 
]^iixige& 1J)e adaaasiii dagger i0lH> the heart of his unconscioofl 
Victimyis a brave and honorable manr-na Chrigtian-^wfaen com^- 
pared to him who leagues with a mob, eompoeed perhaps of 
hnndredsy to minder a single, unanoed, weak aiid helpless {»riftoner, 
^ready in the merciless hand of the Iftw 1 Of all crimes, of b41 
SB»rda» this is the most foul aiKl horrible — ^the most hellish and 
cowardly I . 

^^Z fed indebted to, sead indeed thank all of the counsel for 
the, prosecntiioBi, far their moderation and fairness, except, be it 
fortmr teq^embered^ except the Honorable Orlando Obediah 
Boatameate Do La Ficklin, Esq., who seems to have been dpe-^ 
daUy. hired, and paid to lie and Blander, rail' and abnse in this 
case. In truths he seeme. fully ^sompetent to ttie t^sk I His con- 
seience mnflt indeed be seared, aiul his heart hard^ied, for he 
ae^med utterly regardless of all human sympathy and feelings--^ 
of all tnith and honor! Truly, as he remarked, there was but 
^.ons heart ' in all that iamily that ever received and welcomed me. 
True it is too, thai he9,vt has never failed niiel never faltered 
or'£allenfrom me! ^Tismineyai/ allmin^.! notwithstanding he 
8b pathetically alluded to the ^ bcantifal, worthy and aecompliched 
youngs l^dy who had so unfortunately married the prisoner 1^ 
Beautiful she is, and worthy, fer more worthy than beautiful! 
Worthy I aye jEar worthiw than- such a soul as his ecadd ever honor 
or appreciate ! Go to her to-day, and ask her whom she censures 
in ail this sad affair, whom she thinks the guilty parties ? Go, ask , 
her if she ever blamed me even for an instant or ever had cause 
to regret our union? and if she does not answer in my fevor^ 
feeely and fully, and say that the love and trust that is burning in 
her heart forme this ^ay, even as I sffcand here convicted of the 
murder of h6r fathei^, is glowing witii a far highar> purer and 
holier, more lasting, deep, fond, confiding -and tender, deathless 
and undying love, than it was upon our bridal mom-^-^A^n, Z 
9m a murderer / ' 

^^ Go, ye who seek for vengeance, to those who have done this 
deed ! Ye who are crying ^ blood for blood 1' and demanding a 
victim, go, if ye would find and punish the guilty parties, go seek 



tiiem elsewhere. Sis blood i^ not upon my hanH! tXi 1 if j6 
ifoall; wish to know who are the true orimineds^ who are his tarM 
murderers, thea go, in God's name, I'd hid yon go, seek tbenl 
nearer home; yon will find them there/ Ay I as my couitaet 
said, ' there is an under cnrrent and a myi^^ery in all this afikir^ 
which the World may never know — ^bnt hald her evidence been 
admitted here all Weuld have been aa open and as bright as ^ay. 
But God forbid that I, even in selftdefense^ gdionld drag out the 
secret of tbis family difficulty. Some day all may and all will 
be known ; and long after I ^m gone, when the greea gxa^ shall 
wave above my lowly tomb, when the trees shall hav^e bodded and 
blossomed and the leaves withered and &Ilen again, and agaixfi 
and when, one by one^ aU those present shall have passed away; 
after long years^ 'twill be said^ ^ Dolph Monroe fell nnjnstiy 1' tW 
* he wds foully, and cruelly nvurdered and by those who were tiw 
guilty parties, by those who have caused and brought on this whole 
affidr — ^and by those who have hunted him down and sworn his 
life away.' 

. ^^ But. a tooie, a word, a memc»y of my fate shkll hang forever 
upon the viewless air, with a curse, a bitter curse, and haunt than 
throughout all time knd eternity ; wring Adr false hearts, shake 
their craven souls, weigh down their guilty consciences with 
remorse ajnd regret, and drag them down to hdl forever. 
. " On the 12th day of December, 1858, 1 was married to Kannie 
Ellington, with whom I lived;most happily^ and with whom I couH 
live most happily forever, for she is truly amiable, good and pwre 
-rHTorthy . of all man's best a£fection, all love and praise. Bat, 
alas I. difficulties soon arose, dark and fierce, between her relatives 
and mine; and finally between her and mine, and her rdatived 
and myself. ^^What they were, I will not now state or drag to 
light. Suffice it to say that between her and myself all was peace, 
harmony, confidence and love ; — and, right here, I will state a 
feet which may take some by surprise and seem strange, yet it iA 
no. less trua than strange; notwithstanding it was sworn to here 
in court in evidence and the world regarded it sOy there never vhi$ 
a separation between me and my wife. She was at her father's 
house just a week, but 't was a pre-arranged afiair between us, 
known and understood between oursdves. I only mention Una^ 



lidwever, as an e^dence of the fbMcj and fhrilty of hiiman kno^- 
^dge and testimony---^br it matterg BK)t eitter way. 

** NnmorotiB threats have been &worn to here, some tme and »om6 
felfi^^all fklse, in the words and spirit with which remembered 
«nd delirered. I never made any threats against Ellington except 
^n the condition Of being attacked by him and in self-defense j 
and as witmings in answer to threats of t?ieir^s. 1 often said I did 
Hot blame Ellington so much as I did others, and always' said, I 
only asked to be let alone^, and in threatening, I nsually used the 
word 'them,^ instead of ' him,' as all know. 

^ On the night of *e 18th of October last, Janies Ellington and 
Byrd Monroe had a qnarrel about some accoiints, dnring which 
tte yonng man, 1 suppose, got into a tight place, and, coward-like, 
irhnlft ed the affiiar off npoti his father's shoulderai^-but for whidh 
ba^ and dastardly act his father would hare been Tipdn' the ear& 
to-day. My name too w^s called upon fliat night by the young 
man during the quarrel, and I was Sent for and hunted up, but 
ifeook no part in the difficuUy. 'The next morning, the ll^th of Oc- 
tobet*, and the one upon which tJie fetal tragedy occurred, I was in 
the drugstore and was giving an account of th6 manner in which 
Byrd Monroe had talked to James Ellington, mimicing Byrd Mon- 
roe's voice and gestures, when he told Jim that he 'could find 
twenty or fifty men who could «wear that he could not tell the 
truth ;' and I remarked that they were going to get together that 
inoming and 1 supposed that they would settle the matter when 
Jimmie wo\ild be in a %ht place again; for I did not believe his 
father hfad stated what he said he did. Mr. Ellington's name was 
mentioned but the one time and then in that way. Here, M^. 
Wilkinson, who seems to have got his evidence' from sonie book, 
tod memorized- it for the occasion and repeated it by rote with a 
gladiatorial air and swagger, was, to say the least of it, grossly 
mistaken. Indeed, his whole testimony was a tissue of mistakes j 
from which the prosecution wove a web of very plausible but 
flimsy circumstances against me. Whether he has done this thin^ 
for the ^thirty pieces,' or from hate, malice or envy, or, mferely 
from a blood-tfeirsty appetite, I can n6t say. According to his own 
(evidence, however!, he went there, not td prevent a (fifficulty but 
to see one, and to eat tp George Monroe alive ; and yet, this man, 



tills California gBmVlet &n4 faro-djealei* ; this btitoba*, who by. bli 
own account has murdered a d<)zen men while there fot merelj 
4iapntisg his word and asserting their rights when he was swindling 
them at the faro-table ; this professed gamUer who lives by enticing 
i^iwary young men to the caid-table to swindle them out of tbeijr 
mo^ey— this man, this perjurer^ who has sworn my life away, has 
been styled by the prosecution, * a respectable, young man P 

•^But enough of him! God and his conscience for it! From the 
drugstore, I started to go to dinnw, as we ate very eariy at my 
boarding-house ; and Mr. Moore not being at home, I was hastening 
to see that Mrs. Moore had sufficient wood cat, as I had s<ent a boy 
to i0ut some. I will here state that I had a horse and buggy in 
readiness to go with niy wife to Cunningham's that evening, and 
would havegoiie in the morning but for the absence of Mr. Moore^ 
my wife not feeling inclined to leave Mrs. Moore alone. When I 
started to dinner^ as was .my usual custom, I took a sli^ight and 
direct line from the drugstore to- the house, not following the side 
walks. I did not see Mr. Ellington until within. a few feet of bimt 
and then I perceived he was very angry. Grod knows what bis son 
Jim had gone home that nighj; an4 told him ; Qone may ever know 
until the secrets of all hearts are known^ but this much I do know; 
that he had told him something of his affair of the night before with 
Byrd Monroe — ^in which all said he was wrong, but of that I know 
nothing — ^which made him. very angry with both Byrd Monroe and 
myself; and wlien I met him he had been once to Byrd Monroe's 
j:o see him, and was on his way there. again. Seeing hiin,<and 
feeling certain from his manner that Jim had told him of the affi^) 
I teughipgly remarked to him : ; 

" I suppose Jim told you-^of his muss last night. They sent f<MP 
me and hunted me up, but I di4 not see that I had any thing to 
do with it — ^I only laughed at them. 

" He raised his cane and said : — ' Yes, you harve something to do 
with it, you puppy I Byrd Monroe has been lying some time and 
you haye denied thinEgs you said to him,' 

" I stepped back several steps^ and told him not to strike me 
with his cane, that Byrd Mooroe .would not say so. He replied 
that he would. I again asserted that he would not. He then 
asked me to go with him to titie store. I hesitated, and he again 



sftid,/ Oome oh ! ^ come aba^ P T6m m^ged tdk^ Mcond 'time, I^ 
went. Byrd Monroe wais not there. I refm^ked to Ellington &at 
Iv4Hd not see why he fihould blame me for every lie that he heard^. 
that if, as he said, Byrd and John Monroe lied^ it was no bosineiiS) 
of mine — ^bnt he and they for it ; that I knew nothing aboirt this 
derape, eared nothing about it, nor did t want to know any thing 
about it^ and I did not sefe why in the h*-41 1 was dragged into it 
He then said, 'I have ho doubt but that yon have told forty lieff 
about it!.' I commeneed to make a kilid reply, but passion got the 
better of my tongue and reason^ aiid I said^ *0h! well, now, if 
I have told forty Kes, you have told sixty.' At this lime he waa 
standing with his back to the east counter, leaning with his elbow- 
6n the show-ease, with hia cane in his hand grasped about the 
middle; I was standing by the west counter, which' is not soloong 
hfsix dr eight-feet and below the pile of goods on Hie end, atleaa^ 
ten of twelve feet from him. Upon my reply^ he said, ^ Ha I you 
Irifling puppy, you talk to me in that way P Throwing up both 
arms, he ran at me; I stepped back several steps as he came; 
eatchitig me with his right band by the collar, and by the throat 
with his left, his cane striking me upon the left hand, a» Lthre^ 
it up to ward off his attack, skinning it considerably and striking 
me smartly upon the forehead. He then choked me back upon 
ibe counter when I fired the firdt shot at him, or rather toward 
where I supposed he was, for I was choked so fa* back with iny 
head over the counter that I ^uld not see him at ihe time.' Mir; 
Wilkiitoon states that he saw my pistol in my rights hand partljE 
drawn. Again ^the' honorable and respectable young man' was 
mistaken. ' My hand did not toucli It^' nor was it drawn till I was 
tipon the cotinter . He then threw me upon- the floor, Ivitb my face 
downward, sprihging upon me, cbokiiig and gouging me.t^idlyc 
I eeuld tb^ ha^e drawn toy se^ood pistol and shot him again, bj^t 
a thought of -my wife and child flashed over me, and I csSled out 
(Several times i^ help, when I beard £astin say in answer to my 
i^I, ^ Stamp )bim to death! stgmp him to death 1- d-*«i hitail' I 
did not know until afterward*, t^at any ot^e was offeriog to tak« 
him off at all. In a second after, I called again twiee, &r help^ 
^en I heatdBlKngtM saiy to some one, ^Ifol lioi^don^iteuoh 
"ism )' let me kiU hlml' I was .tiiett ehokeA altn^et Uf^i^s^^r'^ 
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e^ee vere neady gorged ^Tt^a^d with Mus thraat HB^ng in mj, 
eorS) in despair, with a desperate e&rt, I arose ta my knee 
and fired tbe saco^ wd ]a»t ehoty whw we wece insianU}^ 
aeparaUd. 

^^ Tbe Becond pi&tol was nerer drawn until the inatant ' t wa9 
fired. And) l^re, again, Mr. Wilkinson was mistaken. Klllng* 
ton never had hold either x)f my hands or wiists, btit on the con- 
trary, I held his hands from, my eyes and throat, while I called 
upon die crowd ^to take him o£^' and God knows had tliat assist* 
ance been given when ealled for, (»r bad not Ellington said ho 
wonld hill me, Ihat second shot would never have beien fired. I 
could have shot him before, but I did not wish to do ao. Even, 
then tlie thought of my wife afKl child prevented me, and I wished 
the difficulty to end without any more luum being dqne. But, 
alas 1 fate willed it otherwise, and he is gone and I fim here 1 
Why, I woidd ask of those who best may answer ; why, why wa^ 
Ellington's last dying s.latement not brought forward here} X 
aaked it ; my firiends asked it ; my counsel asked it ; why waa. it 
not here? The counsel for the proeeoutiofi refuBed, toj>ermit U^ 
Let the £ftct speak for itseif 1 It \b awftiUy significant. 

^^ Frcmi the first of this afiiair, I have been hunted down ,witl| 
Uood-hound ferocity, by fhlse witi^esses, envy, maliee and hat^. 
May God forgive all those who have sought my &11 as fi*eely as I 
do 1 Bather, &r rather, aye ten thousand times rather bad I stan.d 
here to-day, their vicfim^ than to liv^ on, even for f^es, with thQ 
awM weight c^ agony, tegret and remorse which time must and 
will surely bring home to their hearts and consiliences. 

^^ But a few.mori^ words, aud I have done. Soon this heart shall 
oease to beat and tbe tones of this voice be hushed, and the placea 
which have known uie 'know me no more forever!' , My placfd 
fay the side of my fiiends, of my moth^ and sister, my wife and 
child, shall be left vaeant, never more to be filled agi^n on earthf 
Be it so t This solemn farce is over, this awftd mockery is endedf 
and I &.I1 a victim to popular fury and mobocracy ! The victioi 
•tande befinre you ready to receive his senteuoe ;. prepared fqr tbie 
sacrifiee-r-/ cm tmdy! Cut off in the morning of life, so earjbjr* 
to unfortunately, so ufijustly, with all so fair and bri^t before x^ 
with th^intufe ojpnting m^m m^mj sweet viietw^<a|id vii^iis of y^ 



snd'liappiiieM, peiie^; ptoij^fy, &me aild hoaor-^ happy h«it 
band and a £iliier— I Ml without a toarmur 1 The lamb is dumb 
befoire <iio altar> I ask not y^Mc wympB^j ; I need it not. 'T is 
ttte Bym^athy of the tiger Ibr h& psey^ of Ahe wolf &r the Lamb 
which he deiKmrB^-^-^and ^tia lilwifly tba fijmpathy. of the mob for 
their victim. 

'"Oh I if lliere ib atiy cotieiolAtion in dea& afinr a. calm heart, 
ddat eonficience, Mtii afidhope, 'tis tbe thought: of leaviag thia 
Ibnl Best of liars atid slaiutererdl 'Tis hard, itia trae, to die so 
youttg, so loving aiid bekrred 1 'Tia true^ I had rather live, fi)r 
there are thos^ whom tie worse, fi» worse, .aiai more bitter than 
death itself to leave; <md I am no stoid/* Though calm, mj 
heart Is sad, aye vevy sad ; sad for him who baa gone before ; sad 
ibt my Mends:, and 'lad for my bwa sad fate and early doom, so 
undeserved'; and sad — oh I how sadl-Mbr an old and infinn 
mother,- who leans tipon mo for support; and sadder, tax sadder 
stiiU, fofr my poor, broken-hearted, unhappy widowed wife and help^ 
less orphan child— for her, my wife, with all her. fond affectioxkS 
cmshed and bright hopes blasted — ^for her 1 in her sad and unfor- 
tnnate position — iamd how sad aad nnfcxrtuhate h^ position is the 
world may never know ; for, in the midst of het kindred, she is ija 
the midst of her foes I Tor her, in her desolation and woe, mf 
heart bleeds, my spiiit shiinke, and my head is bowed in grief tin 
thedtist 

^^Bttt liiottgh my hesart is sad, I siand here before you to-day 
with' no pate fooe of fear, no shrinking form of terror^ This firail 
body you may hew ftom tbe earth- and trample npon my dnsk 
vriien I am go^e ; but my heart you can not change-*«my soul yott 
can not readi ; my sinrit you can not conquer 1 Far better, and 
higher^ and hc^er men* than I hav« fallen, and £iiUen for move 
ign<kniniously and unjosiljr. Our Saviour di«d npdn the crosi^ 
and kings and prinoes have perished on the sci^old. I &I1, but I 
will fiilK pifoudlyl Strong in the condousoess of my own inna* 
eence, knowing* tiie purity of my own motives^ and intentions^' I 
go with a cafan heart and a firm and even soul t^ meet mf 
€hjdl 

^ Across ihe d$aek waters ot &at myateriqas stream ^hich flows 
between lime and etcorntty, i will ^ paddle my nwn:lime danoe,' to 
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the unseen shores of that Qr^sA Beyond — ^UmI dreai unlq^^Oi 
that awfal world of the solemn hereaftei;, fnllysatisficid $pA beUey.-; 
iiig that his ehads^ who has gone before^ freed i^om the Jfrailties of 
Auman natwre and the vail whieli dackens iMitici eje9,.will tiierjs^ 
Yead my heart arijght and be among the first to ni£^t and extend t^ 
me the hand of welcome in the spiritlaud ! 

^^ You have rendered your verdict which.posterify: and beaven 
shall sit upon and reverse. But firom an earthly court aa4 BfL 
earthly tribunal, I appeal to that court and that tribunal before 
which we all must one day appear; and I.supanM>n. you now t^ 
meet me there, and answer each andall of you for this foul deed 
of muider and wrong ! Before .Him who sees, the sparrow fftll^ 
who numbers our hairs upon our heads ; before the Groat Searcher 
of human hearts and souls, we'll meet again I To that tribui^d 
I now appeal — to that tribunal^ I am tow going. That court mui^t 
soon pass upon my heart and deeds. But there, with God for my 
judge, Christ for my advocate, and angelft for my jurors, I have 
nought to fear I'' 

Amazement must take |)0B8esaion of the mind of ev^ry readert 
when one by one the circumstances of this eztmordinary affair are 
developed. From the veiy beginning there seems to haye been a 
determination on the part of those who in tiie end participated in 
the horrid tragedy about to be described, that neither the acquittal 
<^f a jury nor the executive eleniencgr should save the prisoner from 
the Uoody doom to which tiiey intend to consign him>. He w^ 
toot allowed po be present at the court of inquiry by whiqh be was 
Ibrpially committed to jail to await histriaU When restive at th^ 
confinement to whio|^ he was subject, and asserting that no jmry 
eould convict him «f a capital offense^ he asked a eourt to^be^alled 
4hat he might ha.ve & Mr and impartial hearing, it was announqed 
to him in the most unmistakaUe manner that, the mob had 4eter: 
4»iued that he should not have a change of Ventre and ^hat^I^ 
should not be acquitted.; that if he aueceeded in pro0nri,ng either 
be should be inatantaneously murdered. . Whw ^ coi^rt met it 
was filled with an excited and infuriated populace. Bopes,.inar9 
'tiraii one, had been prepared mik whieh tp hax^ bin^, provided 
bis appMcailion fo a change of; veidae should: piov)9 suoces^* 
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Otinswei hy Ae display azid threats of tins det^minafion, whal 
c^ald hty single and a prisoner, do against the crowd that stood 
around Him f He was compelled to snbmit and to suffer himself 
to go Arougb with the form of a trial which he new must result 
in Hs conriction, rather than on llie spot to be banged by the 
isob. We have seen how this trial began, proceeded, and how it 
hits now ccmcluded in a sentence of dealii against him. Few situ^ 
frtions are entirely without hope. There opened up to him but 
two prospects oi escape fifom his unhappy situation* These were, 
on the one hand, liiat tiie supreme court of the State might reverse 
the BMitenee for irregularity in the proceedings and orde)* a new 
trial of his ease ; or, if that should &il, tiiat the Goremor of the 
State, upon a proper representation of the facts, could scarcely 
refuse to pardon him, or, at least, delay the execution of the sen- 
tence iiffi^rdittg him thereby an opportnnily more effectually t6 
make some shift to relieve himself entirely. 

The first hope soon failed him, for on an application to the su- 
preme ODurt to referse the sentence of the inferior one by wliich 
he had been tried, it was refused* 

The last hope was now in an application to the Ooye!mor. It 
was made by &e two persons who of all the inhabitants of earth 
were fittest to present it — the prisoner's mother and his ^fe. 
The one, upon whose bosom he bad slept in his innocent chfld- 
hood ; and tiie o&er, who had folded him to her heart in the first 
warm gush of womanhood, with the fond devotion of a young 
and loving wife. The one pleaded for the soti whom she had 
hoped would be her staff in her declining years — for whom she had 
offered a thousand petitions, and whom, in the midst of his dark- 
nesBiy she loved move fondly than ever; aod the other interceded 
for the latiber of her child and the husband of her woman's heart. 
Unmioidiiil of the fact that iJl her kindred Were arrayed against 
ker, and Idtat he for whose pardon she implored had been convicted 
of the murdeir of her own father, she left noliiing undone in behalf 
6f her huebaftd aaid applied herself to his eaps^ -mUtk unswerving 
devotion. The darkest picture has some ray of light, and often, 
in the darkest night, some bright star appears' to tinge ^rith silver 
the edges of the dottd flmragh which H breaks. How 'beatitStd ! 
how worthy of all admiratmriip^rft thedevotioto of 4hie^ young 
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and demoted w<HBf^Q ! Her lore for her hnBband btirns as bright]^ 
as barns the lamp^ which, in some coimtrieB is lighted by love aad 
watebed hy memory above the tombs of departed friends I 

A respite was granted by the Governor who extended the time 
of the execution from the 15th of February until the 15th of May« 

No sooner had intelligence of this action on the part of the Got* 
ernor reached Oharleston, than the community was thrown into 
the wildest excitement. Threats were loud and furious. To an 
observing: man it was very apparent that the clemency of the 
highest officer o£ the Slate found no response in die hearts of the 
excited populace, and that the days of the prisoner were not only 
numbered but that the number was fewer than those allowed by 
the respite. 

The end of this fearfid aff^iir was discribed, by the meAseoger 
who was dispatched to Charleston with the respite, in a lett^to 
the Missouri Eepublican. Coming as it does from an individnal 
whoUy impartial, it is supposed to be entirely werdiy of credit and 
is given in the writer's own langui^. The time referred to in tib^ 
first line being the 14th of February, 1856. ' » 

^^ About six oMock erowds began coming in ; about four hun- 
dred came in on the eveoiing train, and about one thousand persons 
in all were present. It was rumored tiiat the prisoner would be 
taken out that night and htmg, but ^uch was not the case. 

"At an early hour next morning, Friday the ISth, the day 
upon which Monroe was senttoced to be hnng, crowds of people 
were seen coming into Charleston in wagons, sleds, and by every 
means of conveyance* In these crowds were women and children^ 
who were coming * to see the fun,' as they said. 

" At about 11 o'clock, it was estimated that four or fire thorn* 
sand persons were present and ass^nbled in and around the 
square. At about 10 o'clock, I saw the ci*owd moving toward the 
eonrtrhouaie, in (he center of the square, where I learned that 
speeches were to be made, tad being desirous of hearing what 
was said^ I passed up and stood doee to the stand to be occupied 
by the speaker. 

^^ A man named Cunningham, who it is understood is the ring- 
leader of the mob, and w1m> could control It as he desired, first 
I^omlted ike stand asid spoke aa fcUows : 



^^ ^Feflow-citisesd:--^! appear hepQ ai9 a friend of IJlington, au4 
W in&rm you that a respite baa been granted by the Oovernor^- 
postponing the exeentioQ till the 1.5th of Mfiy. I have always had. 
sespeet for the law. I have consnlted with some of old Kathan'« 
fiifflds, and many of tlie citizens of Cole, ^pon the svhjeot <^ 
0b$ying the respite^ and hare come to the eqnclusion, npon refleo* 
tipn^ to pes^ne the eQa$outtonyVLutil the time fixed npon by his 
{bceellency, npon the condition that the sheriff, who now standi 
upon my left, will chain the prisoner down, and pledge himself 
Ijo be responsibfo for his safe keeping nntil the day fixed cm by the 
Goyemor for his execution, and that he shall he es^eouied on tha$ 
day^ notwithstanding his Excellency the Governor. (Loud and 
long cheering.) I want the Governor to understand that we, the, 
people . of Col0S county, are -competent to attend to our own, 
affidrs, without his interference, and that we are determined he 
shall not do as he previously did in a case above here. (Enthu- 
sifu^ cheering,) I now move that we prepare resolutions and 
gfdt up a petition, the first giving our consent to the time fixed 
«pon by the Governor for his execution, and the second for die 
purpose of contradicting the many misrepresentations and false- 
bpc^s which have been sent to the Governor, upon which said 
misrepresentationa and falsehood^ he granted the respite — and to 
Inquest him to shobten the time for hanging. 
> ." 'Gentlemen, these are my views, and what I am willing to 
SHbmit to notwithstanding my intimate connection with the de- 
ceased, upon the ground that the sheriff wiU pledge himself as a 
n^an» and as sheriff of Ooles county, to iron the prisoner, and that 
^shaU he eme&utedon that day. (The sheriff, standing near hii^| 
X!0sp<»ided that he would.) 

'' 'Gentlemen, in saying what I have, I speak the sentiments 
Off some of old Kathan's fidends with whom I have conversed to- 
^M^ijhut only a part of themJ 

• '^ A&et the speech of Cunningham^, a man nomed McNary was 
culled upon who said, speaking of the prisons, ' Take him out| 
6 — d d^n him ; take him out and hang him 1' 

AiW the speeches of the above named men and others, the 
eeurt-house bell ^minenped ringing, which seeptxed to be a signal 
fl»r an attache on the jalL The mob, inflamed and excited by the 
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i^pe^hes tbey liad heard, mH^hed en. masse to tbe jait-jard, whei^, 
yelling like demons let loose from tiie infernal regi(«i, they began to 
make an attack on the north side of the jail. Soine ten or flfte^ 
ihinntes after they had commenced the attack, the sheriff made bi# 
appearance atid addressed the mob for about two minutes, oi»ii- 
manding^tbem to desist, but made no appeal to the spectatom 
to assist him in enforcing the law. The sheriff^then disappeared,* 
and made no further effort either to resist the niob or to protect the! 
pidsoner. 

' ** The mob were about two hours in making a breach in the wall 
of the jail. I think not more than teti or twelve men did the^ 
ictual work, but they were encouraged by a large portion of tJie 
Orowd, who used every means to keep up the excitement. During^ 
lUl this time were heard the sounds of fife and drum atnid the de- 
moniac yells of the multitude. 

"Several men who were placed in. jail as a guard stood in the- 
open windows ^th guns in hand, aiid called upon the crowd ta 
assist in the work and to take the prisoner out and hang himU 
Some of these men Were placed there by the sheriff: The oiktM 
Ivere placed tiiere by other pai-ties fbr the purpose of Watching th^ 
movements cff the prisoner and preventing any escape. One mast 
displayed out of the window a portrait of Monroe's wife-*-tb€f 
daughter of Ellington— and called upon the crowd in a vehemeiil 
inanner to behdld the daughter of the fkther the prisoner had 
murdered. It is proper here to state that Monroe's wife has always 
Sustained him in this dreadful affair. 

• " At times during tlie attack upon the jail, the excitement of Ao 
mob would die away, and I have no doubt that had the sheriff, «t 
any other prominent citizen, made the effort, he might hare We* 
feeeded in quelling the excitement and restoring order. 

"I wish here to give the names of a few of those most ptomP 
nent in doing the work. Wm. Hart, grocery keeper. Of Charles^ 
ton, principal acfor in breaking the jail. This man worked' at 
tiines with ah ax, sledge-Tiammer, crowbar, etc., and when hft 
would be exhausted he would call tipon the crowd to come n^ and! 
assist him in taking vengeance. Bolomoii OOrsel, said i^ be a 
resident of Olark county, and Thomas and John Eppersoto wei« 
'said also to be Ae names of some of the work^^;" The'tteiifie e^ 



t)i#* ma^ who <)ift|da^ed the portrait is BeniuB Bell. Tlie nameB 
<)f mao^y otbers of <th^ actiFe partacipanta it ia.aaid are known. 

^^ When the breach, was made laifge enongh^ the piiBoner wftB 
djEtagged through, badly braised and insensible amid the deafening 
shoots of the mob^ who immediately moyed with him toward the 
square, the fife ^nd the dram in the mean, time sounding. The 
crowd pressed around and it would have been impossible t^ 
know the position of the prisoner, had it not been designated by 
one who carried a long staff. 

^^ The mob then proqeeded to the public square, with the int^Or 
Hon of there han^ng the prisoner^ and thus completing the hellish 
transaction; but about this time I noticed a prominent citizen 
edge his way through, the crowd with the intention, as I supposed^ 
pi addressing the mob, but in this I was^ disappointed. However 
the mass commenced moving toward the square, and the cry im* 
medi^Mj arose, ^ To the woods I to the woods I' 

^^Immediately die mass moved with the prisoner to the wooda. 
After proceeding about hali' a mile southwest of the square an- 
other halt was made, and those most active pressed the crowd back 
and succeeded in making a ring in which some six or seven held 
the prison€ir. In the middle of the ring was a tree against which 
a ladder was placed, on which a man ascended with an ax, wiA 
which he trimmed off the smaller branches. The rope was now 
made &st to the tree, and all things appeared ready for the black- 
est outrage which has at any. time been perpetrated by aiQr people, 
much less those who have claims to civilization. 
, *^ During all the time the prisoner appeared insensible of what 
was going on, being unable to sustain himself alone. He ap? 
peared like a man who had taken poisonous drugs which had 
taken effect upofn him. He did tiot seem to heed the crowd, bul; 
would occasionally laugh in a wild and insane manner. 

" All being now pr^ared for the execution of their purpose, 
the mob seena for the Srst time to reflect upon, what they were 
about to do. All was silent, yet no one dared to assert the right 
of &e prisoner and the supremacy of the law: could such au 
one have been found the dreadftil end might have been avoided. 

" Again the cqt was raised, ^ Take him back to jail 1' ' Will yoU 
hang a4ead mani' but sctne demon's voice was heard saying, 



* T<m Q"— d d-n cowards 1 are you afraid to hang him after bring'- 
ing him heret' The prisoner was now placed in a wagon niider 
the rope, and again the mob hesitated « It seemed that no one 
"^nld be fonnd blood-thirsty enough to adjust the rope to his neck. 
Finally, a tool in the hands of others by the name of Thomas 
Fleming placed the rope around the prisoner's neck while others 
beld him up. The wagon was pulled away and the awful deed 
accomplished, the victim as he hung not making the least struggle. 

" Sickened and disgusted with the scene, I retired, and by the 
next train left the town. I heard, on my return from Terre Haute, 
that the body was taken down by the mob who had not yet satiated 
their brutal vengeance and carried in a wagon twice round the 
public square of the town as in triumph of their disgracefril deed. 
Upon the appeal of the sister of Monroe his body was surrendered 
to his friends for burial. 

" Thus ended one of the most hellish outrages that ever dis- 
graced Illinois. May its history never be marked by another. 

" In addition to the above, we will add, that it can be proved 
by two or more respectable citizens of Edgar county, as we are 
inibrmed, that previous to the trial of Monroe a man stated that 
he wanted to get upon the jury for the purpose of hanging ttie 
scoundrel (meaning Monroe) ; and it can also be proven that the 
same man was on the jury I It can also be proven that two, or 
one, in particular, of the witnesses for the prosecution are men of 
doubtful character, being professional blacklegs. 

" It is not our present purpose to inquii^ whether Monroe had 
the full benefit of the law — whether he had a fair trial — ^but it is 
our purpose to inquire where were the men — the prominent and 
influential men of Coles couuty, that they should let such a damn- 
able outrage blacken not only the town of Charleston, not only 
Coles county, but cast a stain upon our whole State? 

" "Where was the sheriff of Coles county, that he should not do 
his duty and uphold the sanctity of the law 1 that he should let a 
mob murder a man in the broad light of day in this free and com- 
mon country, without making scarcely the slightest resistance, 
without calling upon the law-abiding people to assist him, when 
his call would have been responded to by numbers ? 

^' We confess that in all the annals of barbarity and crime we 
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have never known of, never read of snch inhnman bmtality as has 
recently been perpetrated in the hitherto fair county of Coles." 

No comment upon this nn varnished narrative is necessary. The 
wild excitement of the mob added to and supported by the sound 
of martial nmdie ; the inflammatory i^eeches of the mob orators, 
who, while pretending to allay, really sought to increase the mad- 
ness and ferocity of the crowd ; the display of Mrs. Monroe's por- 
trait from the prison window ; the wild hurrah with which the brutal 
industry of the assailants of the jail was kept afive and with whi(% 
their successful attempt was hailed ; the timidity, to say the least of 
it, of the sheriff; the shrinking even of that crowd of blood-thirsty 
men at the thought of the murder they were about to commit ; 
their wavering and hesjitation ; the prisoner's helplessness ; his 
frantic appearance, and loud insane laugh ; — -the final and fearful 
exolamation of that human :fie&d who called for bis execution ; 
the murdered, man exhausted, fainting, and senseless before &e 
kuot was tied, and then dying without a stru^le; and then the 
horrible and savage delight with which his lacerated body was 
dragged about the public square— what need is there to dwell 
upon such sights as these? Already is the mind of tiie reader 
amazed that such a thing could be perpetrated in the midst of 
civilized life, in this age of the world, and at the recital his heart 
has sickened and his blood run fiercely through its channels. 

He is now beyond the reach of human power. His soul has 
returned to Him who gave it with its sins, we hope, in a gr^t 
measure expiated by the cruel ordeal by which it was released. 
As in life he had retained through all variations of his checkered 
fortunes the love of his wife and mother and of his sister and h&c 
husband, so they were not unmindful of him in his death. With 
broken hearts they took charge of his remains after the mob had 
expended its fury upon them and bore them back to Kentucky. 
There, amid the places which were so dear to him in youth, his 
ashes await the general resurrection. Near the shores of the beau- 
tiful stream which ever murmur^ in his ear when far away from 
it, in a resting-place^ decorated in accoi^ance with his own request, 
he sleeps the sleep that knows no waking I 
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MY PRESENT POSITION AND ITS CAUSES. 

On the 12th of December, 1858, 1 was married to Jfiss Nanme 
£Ui»gton, much against the will of her mother, who was bo bit- 
terly opposed to onr union that she threatened to turn her daugh** 
ter out of doors, if I ever came there to see her ; so, of course, I 
never visited the house. Her only cause of opposition and hatred 
of me was her inveterate dislike of all the Monroe family, and 
no &ult of mine ;. and, strange as it may appear, I did not evea 
know her, and never saw her in my life, until I was introduced to 
her by N'annie, to ask her consent to our marriage ; whieh she 
ungracioualy gave, for she could «not help herself. Nannie wad 
determined, and her father willing, but she never forgave me, and 
seemed determined, from the firsts to produce a separation between 
my wife and myself, for which end she labored unceasingly— abus- 
ing me continually, and begging Nannie to leave me, which^ 
Hiough Ae failed to effect it, haa at length ended in the present 
unfortunate afiair. May God forgive her! 

EUington himself was a good man, and meant to do right; and^ 
but for her baneftil influence, was my friend, and would havet 
treated nle well ; but, misled by her and others, he became preju^ 
diced against me — abused me and my mother very often in dis< 
gusting terms, until, finally, on the 19th day of October last (1855), 
he gave me the lie, and struck me ; choking me back upon the 
counter ; when I fired upon him— striking him upon the top of 
the head, but wounding him very slightly. He then threw nae 
upon the floor upon my face, all the while beating, gouging, and 
choking ine. He was a very large and stout man, able to handle 
three or four men of my physical strengtii. I called upon the 
crowd, several times, " to take him off," which they did not do, 
and which he reftised to let them do. I then^ as my last resource, 
to save my eyes, and to prevent being choked to death, shot hinsk 
again, which resulted in his death on October 27th, eight days 
afterward. Had not John Eastin called out to Ellington to 
'* stamp him to death, d-n him^" after I had told tibie crowd to 
take him off, and had not Ellington refused to be taken off, I 



•honlld not harerslK^ the «e^nd timd. I was arrested, and oonfinod 
h&^e in pirison. My''9ri& was then forc^ to go. to Ellington'ft fov 
a home, as I <^uM no longer proteet her, and she is now therei 
alzEOdt a$ Tudiappily eitiiated as myself, £or she is abased and mis* 
treated by her mothegr aiid ha* fNaily, and not allowed to have any 
correspondence with me, on pain of being tamed OTit of doors ; 
and, by her lather's will, slie is not ait heir, imless she conseats 
tiever to see )ne again, and get$ a divorce from me. Her only 
resource is to accept a home there on a;i^ terms, as J am no longer 
able to provide her one or protect h^ ; but she defies them to 
fosce her to speak ill of me, to deseit nae, or suffer them to speak 
of a divorce. Hy GodI I feel her sorrows more than I do my 
own! May good angels protect, iind God forever bless thee, my 
noble, noble, wife I , 



COPT OF A LETTER 

Wjarj L' EK BT MONI^B TO HIS WIffB, DATdD l^OVEMBB^B 12, 1855. 

Nannie: — ^Dear Nannie, my sweet, my noble wife, what mis^ 
i^rtunes have come upon us ; what a ci^uel iate is ours, rudely torn 
asimder in the midst of joy and happiness, peace and love, 
(Alas! we loved too well for this world — too well to last!) Oh^ 
why should this sorrow have come upon us, at such a time, tpo^ 
when we were smd could shave been so happy together ; when you 
had just proved your love to be as deep and devoted as my own ; 
when you had just proved your love and truth by clinging to me, 
even when discarded aii,d disowned by your relations for so doings 
I never knew how happy I was until then, Nannie, for I never 
knew before how much you loved me. I never knew how inex- 
pressibly dear yoa were to me, until I thought I had lost you ; nor 
can you ever know, until you know it in a bettor world than this, 
how well I have loved you, how well I love you now. You are 
all the world to me; without you and my child, without you and 
your love, I do not wish to live. Oh ! Nannie, when I have 
seemed cold and harsh to you, it was only because I thought you 



ought to hare had more oonfidenoe in me, and loved me bett^ 
than all the rest of th^ world. If yon had resented it when yotff 
friends insulted and abused me, I never would have doubted you, 
but loved you all the better for it. It wounded me to think you 
would allow them to persuade you to leave me. It wounded me to 
the soul, and steeled my heart to hide all its love and tendemees 
for you, though my proud heart was breaking then to own all my 
love, and to know that you loved me as well. Oh ! Nannie, had 
your relatives ever treated me kindly, even as a friend ; if I had 
been welcome even in their house ; if they had shown but common 
politeness toward me, I could have loved them for your sake, and 
all would have been well now ; but, alas I — ^why I know nofr-^they 
hated me from the first. You can bear me witness, Nannie, that 
I never mistreated any of them, or gave them cause to abuse me*. 
Oh ! if your father and mother had come to me with kindness, I 
would have done any thing on earth to please them, granted any 
thing they asked, and done as they wished, to serve or please them. 
J£ they had not said so. much about their wealth, Nannie, and my 
crime of heing poor, but proud and independent; if they had done 
their duty to you as their daughter, and tressed me well, at least, 
for your sake ; then there would not have been any trouble, your 
father would now be alive, and we living happily together. Do 
not think I will justify my relations, Nannie, for they, too^ have 
been to blame ; we have all, no doubt, been more or less to blame. 
I have been too proud and unbending, but you can not blame me, 
Nannie, for reftising to let them give me any thing, after all they 
said about me ; not only charging me with having married you 
for their money, but, also, with being a spendthrift and a drunk- 
ard ; and after thier begging you to leave me, oh ! why should they 
thus have sought, not only to make my home unhappy, but, you, 
too, miserable? Was this the province, the love and duty of 
parents ? I know you do not and can not blame me, and if I had 
acted otherwise you could not have respected me ; neither do I 
blame your father as much as I do others. I never thought he 
meant to do wrong---bat, alas ! your mother and the town tattlers 
completely poisoned his mind against me, and when you hear all, 
you will not blame me, Nannie, for his death. As Qod is my 
Judge, /did not bring on this sorrow. I wished to avoid it, but 
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^nld not. I watf forced into it, tod acted only in self-defense to 
the last. I am unfortunate, but not criminal ; unhappy, but guilty 
of no crime but that the laws of God and man allow. No human 
being can regret the sad termination of this aiSair more than ]^o. 
It has sui^ly brought more misery upon me and mine than any one 
else. It has torn me from my wife and child whom I loved bettor 
than life itself, and cast me into prison, where I may have to stay 
until spring, if I do not die befej*e of cold and exposure. Oh ! 
Nannie, you can not imagine what a lamp it is, lighting up tHe 
gloomy darkness of this dungeon, the thought that, though unfor- 
tunate and suffering here, you are — ^you will be true to me still 1 
Now is the time, Nannie, in adversity, and trial, and trouble, for 
a wife to prove her love and devotion, and nobly, my sweet wife, 
have you stood the test! May you be happy, Nannie; may you 
find oth^B to love you half as well as I have done, and ever shall. 
I want to see you and my child again. Surely your mother can 
not prevent your coming to see me. Come, and let me know 
what you intend to do, and what you wish. May Gtod forever 
bless you and my child. I will try and bear this sorrow for your 
sakes. Farewell, until I see you again. May all good angels 
comfort you. 

Your unfortunate, but devoted husband, 

A. F. MONEOB. 



MY DESTINY. 

*^L'HOBiB£B PBOPOSB, BT DlEfT DISPOSE." 

Napoleon and Byron, two of the most gifted but unfortunate 
men on earth, both believed in destiny, and both met a sad, strange 
fete. Napoleon was the "child of destiny," and Byron the 
"sensitive plant" of misfortune. I do not quote their examples 
and sorrows to compare them with my own, but merely as a 
pi'oof that all^ both great and small, high and low, rich and poor, 
master and slave, king and subject, priest and laity, must sub- 
mit, alike to fate^ whose stern and irrevocable decrees, whether 
for good or evil, surround, embrace, and encircle aU^ governing 



add coQtrolling our lives an^ actions, from the (jradle to tM 
grave. 

Mj own life has been a curious, ^^a shifUng.scene,-' composed 
of^ood and eril, smiles and tears; always succeeding, and 
always failing, too. My life baa been of extremes. My hopes 
and fears, thoughts and feelings, loves and hates, have always 
been in extreme. My whole life, my fate is but an extreme on^ 
way or other. I think, feel, act, and suffer in the extreme. Why 
this is I know not, I only know the &ct, but can not change my * 
nature. My good and ill luck in life, my fortunes and misfortunes, 
have been a succession of extremes ; first extremely happy, and 
then extremely miserable : one hour success, and hope and joy ; 
the next, doubt, despair and ruin. Now all this, from every thing 
I can see, I take to be fatil My whole life has been what seems 
an accident— a succession of drcnmstances and accidents, call 
thorn what you will, have made me what I am, deciding all I hav^ 
been, and may be hereafter, for ^^ the end is not yet," and my fete 
is not quitct though so nearly fulfilled* 



SOLITUDE AND REFLECTIONS. 

Alone, here, shut up fi-om the world, buried as it were in this 
living tomb, in silence and solitude, I have at length found time 
to look into my own heart and to know myself, Alas ! in this 
secret examination of my own soul, I find much to deplore, much 
to regret. Though deeply and bitterly wronged by my savage 
mother-in-law, Ellington himself and family, I have not been 
altogether blameless, myself. Ellington, I always thought and 
still think, was a good and true man, and would but for his wife, 
have done his duty to his daughter and to me. I think and believe 
he meant to do right, but was led to wrong his better nature by 
his wife and others. As to his wife, who has been the sole origin- 
ator and cause of all this trouble and affliction, I have but little 
to say, for words are vain and inadequate to express the foul de- 
formity of a being so lost to humanity and heaven — a blot upon 
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her ses, and stain to the human race. Unnatoral woman and un- 
natural mother, God and her t)wn conscience will haunt her, wring 
her wretched heart, and sink he* sbtd to pa'dition with speedy,', 
sure and dreadful vengeance. - . > 

Jina Ellington, with all the town tattlers, news-mongers, and 
liusy-bodies, I leave to his own reward. I (thongh provoked 
beyond human endtirance, and goaded beyond mortal forbearance 
with petty annoyances and galling insults, partienlatly bitter and 
wounding to my proud and sensitive soul, and warm, ardent, and 
passionate nature), am not altogether blameless myselt I was 
ever too impulsive and imprudent in my words and feelings: I 
never could be a fawning sycophant or hypocrite. Had I pos- 
sessed the power of cool and calculating worldly deceit and seMsh- 
tess, or been less open and frank in my nature I had not now 
been here. Long before iny marriage, I knew of the hatred and 
opposition of toy wife's relations to me, but fondly, vainly hoped 
that time, and so close and dear a tie wonld soften their feelingg 
to kindness, if not to love, for Nannie's sake; and, for her sake, 
I should have borne more and longer than I did. I have been 
too hasty to resent the injuries and wrongs they heaped upon me ; 
I have been too proud and sensitive, too unbending and unforgiv- 
ing, too ready to resent and-r^ttirii an insult. By prudence and 
mildness, time and patience, I might have overcome their malice 
and hatred ; but, alas ! though easy to be led by kindness, I never 
could be driven. Nannie, though much to blame, was never 
intentionally so ; young and inexperienced, she was too easily led 
and influenced by others, though her very errors were but proofs 
of her love and devotion for me. Of a warm and ardent temper- 
ament,' she loved me with all the fervor of her true and guileless 
heart, with a depth and tenderness of affection, and an undying 
devotion that few, very few men are blest with on this earth, even 
in the best of wives. Forgive me, Nannie, oh! forgive me, if 1 
haye sometimes seemed careless and indifferent to your fond and 
tender caresses. If I have sometimes seemed cold and harsh in 
my words and manner toward you, when troubled and oppressed 
with the. trials and cares of business; it sprang not from any want 
x)f love. for you. Oh! I was ever ready to share allmy joys with 
you, but hid my sorrows in my own bosom, that 1 might not* give 
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joor gentle heart one useless pang. If I have not always photon 
and expressed that tenderness and affection which thy fond and 
yeaniiiig heart exacted and required (women ever cherish and 
remember the little tokens of love and regard more than we are 
aware of), belieye me, it was not because I did not know and 
feel your worth and truth, or prized your affection. Ah I forgive 
me for any such appaa^ent indifference. My heart was ever fond 
and true as yours, and I was proud of and happy in your love. 
Oh ! Nannie, I have been too much blessed in the possession of 
you and your love, I fear, to be sufficiently grateful to Heaven for 
all my happiness. We never appreciate our greatest blessings as 
we should until they are taken from us. I never knew how happy 
I was in you and your love^ or how much I loved you, until now 
when I am torn fi:om the rich blessings of home, of wife and child, 
and all the fond endearments of mutual love and confidence. Oh I 
Nannie, my heart is wrung to think that you must suffer for my 
sake. May Ood grant to make you bappy« 
J)0oemb€r 3, 1866- 



FATE. 

We are creatures of circumstances, though, to some extent, we 
are free agents, or seem so ; yet, " there is a destiny which shapes 
our ends, rough hew them as we will," *' L^homme propose^ et 
Dieu diypoee^ A thousand little circumstances over which we 
have no control, and of which we frequently have no knowledge, 
influence our actions and conduct, shape our thoughts and feel- 
ings, and affect our whole lives ; thus forcing us to meet, make, and 
fulfill our destiny, I have always been, more or less, a fatalist; 
made such by the strange singularity and fatality of my own life 
I will only speak of a few instances of my past life, since I first 
came to Illinois ; of my course and the drcumatances that led to 
my present unfortunate position. 

By an accident^ very trifling in itself, I first was induced to 
come to Charlestown, Illinois. The morning after my arrival, 
before making piyself known to my relatives, I repaired to the 
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barber-Bhop, in company with a man named David Hamlin, whose 
tfequaintance I then formed. While there, he exhibited to me a 
miniatrn'O of a young lady, his consin, he said, which he had 
stolen from her, for mischief. I admired the picture very much, 
and remarked that I had seen the original, as the face looked very 
&miliar to me ; but when he toM me her name was Nannie El- 
lington, I knew she was a stranger ; yet, I warned him laugh- 
ingly, that if she was his "sweetheart," I was destined, I thought, 
to tnarry her myself; that she was the first lady I had seen in 
Charleston, and if I was half so well pleased with the rest of tfad 
town, I certainly would make it my home for life. 

One year from that time I had not met the original of the da- 
guerreotype, and I was about to leave the State again forever, when 
an accident happened, which forced me to prolong my stay anothier 
year : I most strangely got into a diflSculty with a man by the name 
of Allen, and became entangled &o in the meshes of the law^ that 
I was compelled to stay a year more than I had anticipated. By 
accident I met and was introduced to the original of the daguerre- 
otype. I was much pleased with her, and she seemed so with me. 
6he invited me to call and see her, which, for a long time I failed 
to do. She sent me word, repeatedly, that she would be pleased 
to hate me call upon her. I finally went ther^, by accident^ to a 
pirty. By accident^ I went alone, and by accident 1 was left alone 
with her after the company had retired, and though with her but 
a few moments became aware that I loved her, and was beloved in 
return. By ardent she first confessed her love, and I left her 
engaged to be married to her, and proud and happy of my good 
fortttne. I met with many rivals, better known and wealthier and 
more fortunate in the good will of ''the old folks," but, thanks be 
to the good &ith and love of Nannie, I was the conqueror* We 
were married — ^but against the will of Nannie's mother, and of all 
the town-tatders, and match-makers. But, in spite of them all, 
we lived happy, regardless of their envy and malice, until another 
accident occurred with some of pur friends (my wife and my re- 
lations), which caused her mother to rage a-fresh against me; to 
abuse me, and endeavor to effect a separation between myself and 
Nannie. By a succession of accidents to aid her malice, she at 
length brought about an inveterate hatred (tf her husband^ fiuaoily^ 
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and ^enda against me, \mt witbont ^eot, upon my wife, at leflABt; 
though they nearly drove her to xnadneBs and me to deeperatioQ^ 
By an accident^ James £llingt<m and Byrd Monroe quarreled, and 
drew me into it. By an accident^ I met Ellington, and we spoke 
of Ms Bon^s qnarrel, and he being excited, abused *and attack^ 
me ; when, in self-defBuse I shot him, from which he died. By 
oficidenta and miscone^tiona the whole a£hir w^ brought on, 
and, what seems stranger still, the night before the affidr which 
resulted in Ellington's death, and my arrest and committal here^ 
my wife dreamed that her father murdered me, and^ that he was 
dead himself; and I dreamed tii^ree times^ that soii^e one told me 
I was sleeping the last time with my wife ; and several expressed 
fears that something sad would happen that d,ay, so much so that 
I promised JSTannie to be on my guard, and to stay at home that 
day, but, by accident^ I was called away, and met with an accident 
which has up to this time, and may forever prevent my return. 

These are a few of the (jtccidenta and drcumstances which have 
produced all this past happiness and all this present misery. I 
have loved my wife as man seldom Ipves woman, and X have been 
blessed in her love beyond the common lot of man. We were 
t^eny happy; we are now as miserable. Whether it may be. per- 
mitted by iate for us to evw* be happy again together, I know not, 
I can only hope for the best, and leave our cause in the bands of 
heaven. 

Veeemier 3, 1866. 



MY JEWELS. 



' I HAD a jewel — ^a rich and noble jewel — ^bright, brilliant, and 
beautiful, with a few slight spots upon its surfkce, which seemed 
but to increase rather than diminish its beauty and worth; and I 
toved it with a miser's lov^ It was the joy of my heart, the Kght 
of my life, and the pride of my soul. It was my beacon-star <rf 
hope and love. Day by day I wore it on my bosom, proud of its 
sweet luster and beauty, and blessed in its untold worth ; add 
night by night I pressed it to my heart, and kissed it o'er and o'«t 
again^ blessed, beyond expression, in ^Mcry mittual caresd, and 



fDod aad kinder glance of its soft, cw^et, and lov^-liieyea ; wlula 
ito rosy chaqks were snffiised vriih the bright blnehea oi modesty 
and loTey and its ripe, red lips Were ^oed to mine in' long and 
lingering kisses of raptare and bl&e. Ob 1 I was never weary of 
loving and caressing my jewel, my own, my beautiftill ^ ' 

. Upon its bosom there, grew a pearl, a sweet and tiny gem; 
hti^t iand lovely as angel's eyes, and I was wild with the thrilling 
esccess of love, and joy, and happiness. Alas 1 I fear I worshiped 
&em more than I did my God, for soon, oh! how soon, were 
tiiey torn from me by the cmel, envxons hands of fatb« By the 
stem decree of destiny, in one day^ in one hour, I lost my all, my 
gem and jewel, my fbrtnne and my liberty. 
/ Thoitjewdwasinywjfe; tJiat gem was my child ! Oh I God, 
grsmt, in mercy grant, tiiat they may once more be mine again. 
December 6, 1865. 



LIFE. 

\ I 8Aw«a youth wandering npon the shores <^ time; restless 
and weary he, seemed, straying hither and thither, as if he sought 
to drow:i^ bis sOnl's unrest in seardti of pleasure, or new and dan- 
gerous adventores* Sometimes he would suddenly start forward 
with ri^id, hasty steps, as if in pursuit of a fair and fleeting lSE»in, 
which seemed &diDg forever in the dim distance iar befiire him ; 
then pausing again, he would look back upon the path he had just 
travel, back upon the past as if in sorrow and regret ; then torn, 
and with eager, anjuotus steps haste forward again, as if to cateh 
the object of his vain pursuit, till wearied at length with disap^ 
pointment and fatigue, he sank upon the earth, and gave vent to 
his sad x»>mplainings : 

'' Oh I why," he murmured, '^ are our hopes to be ^hus &rev^ 
cheated ? Why should man be thus forever doomed to pbrsue the 
fal^e and flei^tingforn) and airy phantom of happiness, which, ever 
^^d^s his grasp? Oh! that some good spirit would but.teach me 
how to .secure, this prize, and set. my weary soul &t restl" . 

Immediately, as if at his invocation, three forms appeared. . At 



hi& right hand stood a bright and glorious presence'; at his left a 
daric and shadowy ondine of an evil, shrinking form ; in front an 
old man of yenerable form and appearance. The latter gatsed 
with pitying eye upon! the resHese, wearied yonth, and thus ad* 
dressed him': 

^^ Alas ! my Mend, it is not ours to give what thou reqnirest 
We can bnt place the means before thee« It m the province of 
these spirits on &ine either side to make or xnar. They are the 
guardians of thy fate, the angels of thy destiny^ The angel upon 
thy right of such celestial light and heavenly form, is thy guardian 
angel, who is ever by Ihy side to appeal to thy bett^ nature, and to 
whisper sweet words of hope and tmtii within thine «ar, ever eoua-> 
seling thee to thine own good. Listen, oh I listen to that ^ still, 
small voice.' 'T will lead thee to do good ; and to do good is to 
be happy. That upon thine left, that dim, and dsf k, and shadowy 
form, is thy evil spirit, who appeals to thy passions, to thy impa- 
tiaat desires and imaginings. Oh I beware of the charms then 
wilt meet in its siren voice and fatal power I Be wise, and learn, 
and know thyself. Be temperate and moderate in all things. 
Have forbearance and kindness for other's faults. Judge not par- 
tially. Consider thyself. Have * Faith, and Hope, and Ohiirity.' 
(Govern thy passions^ Love thy neighbor as thyself. Be slow U> 
anger<-*^low to resent and punish — quick to forgive and forget, 
and thou wilt be happy and at length find that for which thou 
loiigelh, peace and rest. Peace is happiness, and rest is peace. 
The grave, too^ is rest, but rest is also beyond the grave ; beyond 
time and death — ^the boon of eternity." " • 

Whsn he had finished speaking, the old man's form vanished 
away into airy nothingness, and the ^eker after happiness pursued 
his lifiB-march, attended by his two angels. 

Oh I how I longed to ]ay down my moirtality and put an my 
immortality, and in the quietude of the grave forget my tronUea 
and persecutions. When, ohl :when shall my "weary spirit flee 
aitey andbeat^'tfi^f" ' 

How forcibly I can feel the Psalmisf s wall : " I am sick at heart ; 
my soul is weak; the flesh is strong, but now subdued." I am 
weary, weary of life and hope, of doubt and fear, and, oh I how t 
long for death. 
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A DARKER VIEW OF HUMAN NATURE. 

Nakstib, my wife, has herself cauBed, in a great meastire, the 
uufortanate event so lately einacted, and. to a great extent has 
farooght on all these misfortunes. She &om the first time I ever 
met her, lored me — lo^ml me wU and truly yeo^ mach.90 that shQ 
first declared her passion ; and this devotion itoid excess of love 
on her part first caused me to propose and resolve to make her 
mine. Willful and obstinate, warm and passionate, she Inraved 
her relatives^ opposition, aad loved me, I.tbiiiik, the better for it; 
met me often, and, -finally, married me against their will. She 
was ever &nd and tender in her love for me, and like all of her dicr- 
position^ very exacting and requiring Jn the due and ^1 return 
of het oWb warmth and t^iderness. I was , ever careless of out- 
side show, and though I loved Naxinie with all my heart and soul, 
I fear 1 never was, at least not always, as considerate and careful 
to show it, or to return her own quick advances and warm endear- 
mestB, as I should have be^. My h^art reproves me, now, for 
not iiotidng or returning her^ tender words and fond caresses^ with 
which she met me ever, even when absent only an hour. , Often, 
when oppressed widi business and care, and harassed by the malice 
of her own relations, I have went home to my meals unfit to 
noticeorretum the fondnos» of her welcome and the tendemeea 
of her caresses ; and though my heart was sensible of and grate* 
fbl for all, yet, I fear, I often seemed to her fond exacting heart, 
iodiffereut and cold. Before my marriage I was a sad rake, court- 
ixig and engaging myself to every girl I met. Thia Nannie knew, 
and, after I told her all my follies, I was too oonfident and secure 
in her love and devotion to me, and of my own power, to be 
Btrictly just to her and myself. I knew her love and confidence in 
me: $0 ndeU^ tiiat I fear I sometimes abused botibi. There was one 
of my amorous engagemeats (the last, I bdieve, before my mar* 
riage, and of which I fully informed her, before and after we were 
married), in which I now believe I did wrong. I allude to my 
engagement to ■ * . . After I was married, for a loog time, I 
A^aiahly feei^ ufi my flirtation with ■■ * . \ i mi that, with my 
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freqaent carelessness, coldness and indifference to Nannie, now 
maKes me feel that I wronged, grossly wronged and outraged her 
trust in n^. < 

* ♦ * * * # 

She wonld willingly have sacrificed family, firiends, and all the 
endearing and hauowed associations that lingered around her 
childhood's home, and been more than compensated — aye, per- 
fectly happy iii my love. But I was goaded to madness by fte 
treatment and insults I ever and continually received at the hand»- 
of the Ellingtons, and, finally,. give way to my long pent feelings . 
of indignation — I began to return insult for insult. My poor Nan- ' 
ni^, who had of late grown somewhat jealous and doubtful of toy ' 
love, for which her sweet heart was always yearning and only re- 
quired, was, by these doubts and yearnings, very uneasy and dis- 
satisfied, and often complained to them of my ptpparent coldnespt 
and indifference, and often complained to me of the treatment 
she experienced from her family (only seeking to find if I tnily 
loved her). Encouraged by these things, her mother became 
bolder in iier abuse rf me, and openly begged Nannie to leave 
me. She came to my house — quarreled with my motber-roxdered . 
A^, my motheTy out of my own Acm^e-r-and then came to my^ 
house again to beg Nannie to leave me ; accusingme of having 
married Nannie for her money ; that ane (Mrs. Ellitiffton) had 
never liked me ; and that I was a spendthrift and a drunkard, and: 
that if they ever gave tne any thing I would spend it for whisky, 
Qtc., — against all of whii^ accusations my soul rose up in arms. I 
tiien ordered Mrs. Ellington and my own mother ^oh ! God, for- 
give me for that last !) never to come to my house again, unless they 
could come in peace and kindness toward Nannie and I. Satisfied 
I was is in the right, I resolved and swore never to receive any 
thing firom my wile's parents^ since they had charged me with, 
.such baseness, and publicly declared they never would give Nan- 
nie any thing unless she would leave me. I then refhsed to let 
Nannie visit them, thinking it best and not right that she would 
desire to visit a house where I was abused so mu(^, and not wel-. 
corned to, even as a 4on4n4aw, and madden^, too, to find that 
she did not resent their insults, as I thought she ought to do. 

Ellington about this time, refused to pay for a set of china which 
they had presented to Nannie when we were first married, and' 
sent and took away a cow whidi had been given her, and treated 
Hie and my mother very, harshly. He was led . to aot tbua, nfo 
doubt, by hia wife, and tibe raaioy tattlers who were striving to in- 
crQasa the flame. I had aliyayai liked Nannie's father, and loved 
him, too, for Jie was a good man, deserving of any one's love ; but 
this Ikst was too much, more than I could bear, and I becam<^^ 
enraged^' and inaSe Nannie retorn all and every thing whidi tbof. 
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had given her ; and then all was explained between us, and I 
verily believe we loved each other better, and were happier in 
each other's love^ than if nothing bad ever transpired to mar onr 

Eeace. But, alas ! this peace ana happiness were not to last. El- 
i^on, driven on by his unnatural wife, still pursued me, till the 
dimculty which ended in his death and my imprisonment occurred, 
for all of which Mrs. Ellington must one day answer before God! 
for, verily, but for her, and her hatred and insane abuse of me, all 
this sorrow had never been. I believe Ellington meant well, and 
would if left to himself, have done right ; but, driven on, by his 
wife and a thousand busy tattlers, he abused me-^I resented — ^he 
attacked nie — ^I defended myself, and his death and my incarcera- 
tion were the consequences. Oh ! let parents, by all these warn- 
ings and misfortunes, learn to use more charity and kindness 
toward their children, and never oppose, to such excess, their free 
and settled choice. How much, oh I how much misery have such 
&mily jars and disturbances brought on, when all might have 
been poace and happiness I But for this unjust hatred and abuse 
of me by Mis, Ellington, Nannie and I would have been happy 
still, and Ellington alive. 

After my arrest and commitment, and Ellington's death, Kan- 
nie was left without a home or protector. By her father's wiU she 
was disinherited unless shQ procured a divorce fix)m me. She 
was not suffered to stay in her motiier's house, except upon condi- 
tion of never seeing me again, I was committed to jail, wifliout 
bail, charged with murder, and the whole community excited 
against me, and nothing, apparently, to hope, but that I would be 
sent to the penitentiaiy. What could Nannie then do — alone, 
friendless, and helpless, as she was — with no home to go to? She 
was forced to accede to their wishes, and accept a home with 
them upon their own terms. 

[In the following paper will be found Monroe's version of the 
killing of his &ther-in-law. The paper, as originally written, 
contains nothing valuable save what we have extracted. It is a 
letter to his wife, filled with requests, and expressions of endear- 
ment, and valuable only to her. He conceived it but a simple act 
of justice due to his wife that he should state the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth to her, in regard to the killing c^' 
her father. It is needless to state that the important features in 
the case, as stated below, are fully corroborated by the evidence 
deduced at the trial in which he was cpnvicted. — 'Eunou.] 
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A STATEMETTT OF PACTS. 

In justice to myself, Ntanie, as dtie to you, I feel called upon U> 
narrate the true circumstances of this last sad affair. They are 
these : 

On tlie night of the 18th of October, Byrd Monroe came to me 
very much excited (having already sent Howlett to me), and re- 
quested me to go with him, as he had just had a difSculty with 
James Ellington,' in which he (James E.,) had said yonr father 
had given him (Byrd Monroe) and me the Ke. I went with him, 
but in good humor. We did not find your fkther, but he and Jim 
quarreled again ; in which I took no part, but laughed at them; 
only at the last I told Jim that if his father or anv one else gave 
me the lie, I would then tell them they lied. We parted, and I 
came home and narrated to you all that occuifed, as you will re- 
member, and I also promised you I would not have a diflBcultJr 
with any of them, if 1 could help it, unless I was attacked ; and 
that I only asked, as I had ever done, to let me alone. The next 
morning I met your father accidentally in the street, and the affair 
of the night before was mentioned. I told him that I had nothing 
to do with it, and that I had been sent for and dragged into it, and 
that Jim had said that he had accused me of lying. He then - 
gave me the lie, and offered to strike me with his cane. I drew 
back, and told him not to strike me. He then proposed and in- 
sisted that I should accompany him to Byrd Monroe's. I went with 
him to the store, but Byrd was not there. I then ads:ed him why 
he should blame me for all that others said | that if, as he said, 
Byrd and John Monroe lied, let it be with htm and ihetn^ and not 
blame me for all ; that / had nothing to do with it — ^tbat I knew 
and cared nothing about it, nor did I see any good reason why I 
should be dragged into it. He then said I had told forty lies^ to 
which 1, of course, gave the lie. He then struck me twice^ and 
choked me back upon the counter, when I shot at him, the ball 
Just grazing the temple. He then threw me on the floor and 
jumped upon me, choking, beating and gouging me. I called 
upon the crowd to take him off. John Eastin called out, ''D — n 
him, stamp him to death :'' and he refused to be taken off, saying 
he wanted to kill nie. What was I to do ? I could not submit to 
be beaten to death, or have my eyes gouged out ; and then, as mv 
dernier resort^ I fired again ; which shot, alas ! proved fatal. We 
were then separated, but too late» If John Eastin had not told 
him to kill me, and they had taken him off when I called npon 
them, all would have been well. But what else could I have 
done? He was a strong and powerfdl man; I was small and 
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weak in physical strength. I did not wish to hurt him, nor would 
I have harmed a hai^ of his head, hut to mm mysdf. I acted in 
self-defense to the last. I always liked your father, and thought 
him one of the best men in the world, until he was misguided 
and prejudiced against me, and abused and insulted me ; and even 
then I did not censi^re him so much as I did others. It is not ne- 
cessary for me to speak of what has previously passed. That you 
ab^eady know, and how much I had to bear ; and if I did do wronOj 
*t was by returning defiance and contempt, insult and abuse, w|tn 
prompt resentment. For your sake, I should have borne mor^ 
but who is perfect? As to the threats which I hear so much said 
about, I never made any more than you know, which was to de- 
fend, myself if they attacked me, as I heard so often they intended 
to do. But I am here and can not help myself, and so, of course^ 
many lies and much abuse will be heaped upon me. 



A REQUEST. 



. Nannie, I am no religious bigot, no canting hypocrite. I 
despise, heartily despise the hollow, disgusting mummeries of all 
the reverend fools, and tb<^ whole sanctimonious ,cf©w. I despise 
them all — there's no religion in them ; but, still, Nannie, I, am, or 
hope I asm, a Christian — ^my heart tells me I am. God does not re- 
quire loud, open, public professions from the street corners and the 
house-tops, but daily, hourly love and woi^ship, and pleasing to 
Him is the closet Christian. Long face& and prayers,, hollow 
voices and sanctimonious airs, make up the sum of worldly reli- 
gion. &it the true Christian believes in his h^rt, and worship* 
in silence, practiijing ' Faith, Hope, and Charity^' 

'^Believe and you shall be saved." "Thou shalt be buried 
with me in baptism." " By the Holy Spirit and by water ye are 
born again," 

My request is, Nannie, that you will be haptieed^ and that by 
zmmereion, I do not ask you to join any church— I do not care 
whether you do or not ; nor, if you do, which one, so you will be 
baptised^ for I know you believe^ is all I ask. I hope we shall 
meet again^ in a letter land. But, at least, there's no promise 
to those who do not believe^ and are not baptised. This itf a 
simple request, Nannie, and it may be simple in me to make it: 
yet, I hope^ you will do what I ask — be baptised by immersion. 

DOLPH. 
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LEAVING HOME. 

A LEAF FBOM A YOUNG UAS^B DAIE7. 

Okk glorious evening, in November, 1851, 1 strolled away from 

the little town of , in the State of Kentucky. Passing 

through " Beech Grove," I spent an hour or more in tracing out 
t^ initials of the many names engraven upon the smooth bark of 
tire majestic beech, seemingly of a century's growth, and towering 
to the skies. Oh 1 if you are a lover of nature, of the sublime ana 
beautiM, go seek its shades and spend an hour in rambling there, 
and deem yourself a happy man if you should chance to meet 
with the fair maid of "Beech Grove.'' Passing thence and taking 
my way along the clear, silvery Licking, I soon found myself 
seated upon a knoll in the center of a fairy little isle, not far irom 
town. 'T was that loveliest of all lovely seasons, Indian Summer ; 
though somewhat sad and melancholy, I love it well. T is my 
fisivorite season. There is something so exquisitely sweet, so touch- 
ingly beautiful in it to me, like the sad sweet expression of sorrow 
upon the brow of youth, as if the spirit of summer was hovering 
over hill and dale and sighing o'er the stream and through the 
bowers, taking a last ferewell of every tree and flower, and finger- 
ing long, as a bride lingers to take a last fond look at her many 
charms, ere she resigns them into the rude arms of the stern old 
winter. 

The air was soft, warm and balmy — every gentle zephyr's breath 
that kissed my flushed cheek, or fanned my feverish brow, came 
laden with the fragrance of a thousand flowers. The golden eye 
of day was fast closing upon the scene ; his last bright glance lay 
lingering upon the hill and stream in softened radiance. The sky 
w^ clear, save one snowy cloud, mirrored like an isle of light in 
the blue unfathomable depth of Heav^i, touched and tipped by the 
rays of the setting sun, with crimson and gold, till it looked like 
some bright seraph's car. 

All was calm and peaceiul as an infantas dream ; not a sound 
disturbed the sweet and sootMng influence of the scenes but the 
warbling of the birds in the trees, and the low, soft murmuring 
of the stream as its waves rolled in silver brightness at my feet. 
Just at this time, I was aroused from my revery by that strange and 
indiscribable feeling of restless uneasiness, by which the mind, 
without the aid of any of the senses, becomes aware of the pre- 
sence of another. Looking up, I observed a young man appa- 
rently some twenty-two or three years of age, walking slowly toward 
me, from the other exti'emity of the island. He was too deeply 
absorbed in his thoughts, apparently not of the most pleasant char 
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acker, to perceiYe me. He advatioed within a few leei of the 
knoll where I sat, and threw himself, with a deep sigh, at the foot 
of a large hawthorn tree. 

Strangely interested in spite oif myself, I remained still and 
motionless, gasdng upon his sad pale face and dejected air ; and thus 
became an unwilling listener to his meditationB, which were uttered 
aloud in a sad and earnest tone of voice : 

'^ Here, in this lone little i^le, cut off, as it were and shut out 
from the world, I seat myself again, and perhaps for the last time, 
at the foot of this tree, to recall naany lormer visits here, with a 
lovely companion, who had an eye to see, a heart to feel and a 
mind to appreciate all the magic beauty of this lone little dpot. 
Oft, at evening, have 1 wandered here with my boj()k and flute, to 
enjoy the calm serenity' of the scene, reading, musing and playing 
all my favorite airs, till wearied, I have laid them aside to listen 
to the more tuneful melody of nature's own sweet choir of feathered 
songsters in the grove; and soothed into forgetfulness of the 
world and all its cares, I have fallen asleep, while visions^ sweet 
as ever visited our first parents in the garden of Eden, hovered 
.over me. 

" Here, the young and pleasure seeking folk of — ^r — hold all 
their pleasant gatherings. Here, die fii*8t of May last, was as- 
sembled a joyous party of * beautiful women and brave men,' and 
a fairer scene* never met the eye or made the heart glad ; there 
were music and dancing, strolling and promenading, while some 
were reclining in listless repose upon the velvet-Kke sward ; there 
was the clear, ringing laugh of m^rry maidens, sweet as the 
echoes of a silver bugle ; there was some flirting, a little coqu^ng, 
.and much down right com1;ing,done that day ; there were whisper- 
ing and blushing, ogling of eyes and squeezing of hands, all sea^ 
soned with the most delicate refreshments and generous wines. I 
never can forget that scene, so bright, so full of joy. K I should 
live on for ages, till the last day hesLms upon the world, 't would 
still recall some of the sweetest memories of life. But, ohl 
how changed is every thing here, now. The verdant bloom 
of spring has given place to the sear and faded leaf of au- 
tumn, that slowly, gently, and silently falls at my feet ; so pass 
away the generations of the sons of men. Oh ! where are all the 

Sreen trees and the clustering vines, and fragrant, bright bued 
owers— those beautiful beds of blue-bells, violets, cowslips and 
water-lilies, so lately springing up on every side, filling the air 
with their pei-fume, waving gracefully in the breeze, and bowing, 
as if in mock civility, to their own fair images reflected in the 
bright waters beneath ! They are gone — all gone. Even the pure 
limpid stream that went rippling by so gaily, and laughing in the 
snn, seems sorrowing for its faded beauties, and goes moaning by 
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as if in grief-weeping for Ae stinny mcfnth and sky of Maj.- Sit- 
ting here and pondering pn the joyfi of that bright scene, I imagine 
I can ahnost hear the sound of their bnsy, tramping fe^t, and thd 
fiuniliar tones of their merry voices, borne npon the gentle breeze, 
while I hold my breath and listen close, to catdi tib^ whispering 
tones, the low remark, and soft reply. 

" Here we spread the feast, and here sat two yonthfiil forms, 
whode young hearts had just awakened to the first soft touch of love ; 
and here upon this bright spot, so thickly carpeted with grass and 
flowers, we danced away the rosy hours. Methinks f can see 
them now— those sylph-like forms gliding gracefully throtigh the 
mazes of the dance. Here stood my dearest friend, besides his 
lovely partner, tvhilfe, opposite, I stood by the side of her faiir 
sister, just budding into womanhood, though still retaining all the 
sweet and artless grace and efimplicify of the child — which like 
the opening bud, is sweeter far than the ftill blown rose. Here, 
with speaking eyes, glowing cheeks and heaving bosom, I first 
vainly tried to tell my love. 

" But, why dwell upoft the scenes ! 1 is past, and never more, 
perchance, will I see another so bright, or mingle again with sO 
many of tlae early fbiends of my youth. But a few short months 
•have passed away since then, and they all are gone, while I sit 
hfere in sadness and alone, and the unavailing tears steel down my 
cheeks, all unheeded, and tlie wailing wind bears away each hear- 
ing sigh of grief. Ah 1 where are fill of the fair forms and warm 
hearts, and angel faces, that hallowed this spot, that day ? They 
have all long since dispersed to their homes tmd avocations. 
Many a long and weary mile intervenes now, between hearts so 
closely unitS there in the bonds of finfendship and love. Some 
have sought the busy haupts of the crowded metropolis — some are 
at the bar — some in the pulpit, and some, perchance, have sought, 
(as I am about to do) the distant West to build up a home in its 
wilds. This spot is sacred to me. It is hallowed by a thousand 
sweet associations of the past. Here I have wiled away many an 
hour in sweet converse and social intercourse with those I love. 
But alas 1 in a little while — a few hours at most — ^I must leave my 
boyhood's home and all these scenes so dear, to see them again, 
perchance, no more forever. May we all meet again, a happier 
company, midst brighter scenes, in a better world than this ; and 
now, while pure thoughts and holy feelings come over me, let me 
kneel with full heart and streaming eyes, to pour out my soul in 
prayer." 
* # * « # - # 

An hour later, I stood upon the thronged wharf where hundreds 
were assembled to see the mighty vessel cut her way through the 
trackless water. On she came like a thing of evil, belching forth 
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fire and smoke; leaving a glittmng sheet of foam in her wake, and 
tonndiug-to with a shrill scream that would seem startle the spirit 
of the dead. Then, for the first time, I observed a group gathered 
around the same yonth, whose meditations I had overheard ; 
scores of old acc[naintances and friends and yonthfol associates, 
were pressing eagerly forward to bid him farewell — while one, a 
tall graceful looking girl, apart firom the rest, stood timidly back, 
with clenched hands, pale face and tearful eyes, garing fondly 
upon him. Hastily bidding them all farewell, and brushing: the 
tears from his eyes, he wrung his mother's hand, kissed her pale 
cheek, dashed down the steep bank and sprang aboard. Then, 
stationing himself upon the hurricane decK, he took a last fond 
look upon all his heart held dear — ^his boyhood home. With 
another shrill yell, warning all to get aboard, she ^ided swiftly 
away, and was ooon lost to view behind a neighboring bend; 
bearing him on to his new home in the ^^far West," where we 
may, perchance, some time follow him in his .future career. As 
the vessel passed out of sight, many a white handkerchief was 
waved firom the shore, to that lone form, with many a heartfelt 
.wish of kindness and sympathy ; but the mother's eyes were raised 
to Heaven, and her lips moved as if in prayer ; her eyes were 
tearless, but a deep and settled agony was stamped upon her pale 
and care-worn features. Slowly, with bent form and tottering 
steps, and lingering looks, she turned to seek what now must 
seem the deserted walks of home. 



THOUGHTS OF DEATH. 

" To think of summers yet to ooma^ 

That I am not to see ; 
To think of flowem yet to bloom 

From dust that I shall be," 

The above beautifiil lines will express the feelings in which we 
all, more or less, indulge when contemplating our final end. 
Death — ^the common lot of all ; none, great or small, high or 
low, rich or poor, but must sooner or later bow alike -to thy dread 
scepter. Ohl Death 1 truly ''in the midst of life, we are in 
death." Every breath brings us but nearer to the tomb, and 
proves, at the same time, the funeral knell of some departing 
spirit. After the few brief days of our short lives have passea 
away in turmpil and in strife, we turn away, sick at heart, to go 
and dwell in the silent city ot death, and there find, beneath the 
flod, the rest we can not find on earth. Quietly do the eternal 
sleepers rest on their sepulchral couches. There is no strife, no 
vain distinctions there. The prince wd peasant, master- and 
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slave, lie moldering. together--^generation after generaton is 
brought and laid by their side — the vain and pompous iDBcriptioii 
on their naonumental marble, tells of the centuries that nave 
passed away ; bitt the dead observe it not ; all is unheard and 
unseen by them ; the busy world of life goes on above them, but 
th^y hear it not ; the sound of joy, or the sigh of grief, the voice 
of song, or liie wail of despair, breaks not the solemn stillness 
which reigns in the silent city ^ The deep-toned bay of the watch- 
dog, the cannon's awful roar, or the thunder's rolling might, 

'* No more disturl» the deep repose, 
Than summer evening's latest sigh 
That shuts the rose." 

Even now', while writing, the solemn kneJl of the 4»lling bell 
strikes mournfully upon my^ ear, and she, who was but yesterday 
the light and joy of the social circle in which she moved, and the 
home she made so blest and happy, is borne to her last resting- 
place. 

Oh ! in youth, when the heart beats high with hope and we are 
looking forward to the future with bright antieipation» of joy and 
happiness, how unwelcome comes thy summons, oh, Deiith I yet 
'tis ever thus. The loveliest of our race the soonest pass away, 
and life seems but a waking dream — ^like the morning mist or the 
early dew, they pass from earth to Heaven. 

In middle age, 't is yet the same. The spoiler comes and finds 
us, perchance, surrounded by a blooming family, in all the enjoy- 
ments of mutual love, and the endearments of connubial bliss, 
and whether he strikes ourself, the wife of our bosom or the cherub 
at her breast, the stroke is equally severe. 

Even old age, dark and unlovely as it is, shrinks from death 
and would gladly stay yet a little while longer. We all dread to 
die — we all cling to life and shudder to think of thee, insatiate 
Grave ! But oh 1 how dark and drear must be the gloom that 
overspreads the lost and hopeless sinner's soul, when death has 
summoned him hence and is about to depart on that long journey, 
to try the realities of the unknown future, to meet the Great Judg;e, 
face to face I AH has failed him now. All that he has set his 
heart upon and clung to through life — alas ! what are they now? ' 
What can wealth, and rank, and power, avail him ? He sees, he 
he feels, that all is vanity. Oh ! what would he not give to live 
Jiis short life over again i How differently would he live it ? The 
•earth, the beautiful earth, with all its joys, all its blessings, is fast 
fading from his view. What are all his idols now ? He must die 
and leave them. And oh I worse than all, he feels that he must 
sta^nd condemned before the judgment-seat of an offended God ! 
Ob 1 how he longs for one of his many misspent hours, in which he 



naigU jepeBlr— it]t whi^ he might toake a e6Y^x«&t of ponoe wllh. 

How dififerenUy does the Chridtian diet How oalm Mb look, 
how sweet hie smUe, while bis -spirit is pasdng away. To him 
ti^ grave hath bo terror^, death no sting ; he knows^ that his Ee- 
deemer liveth, and that He will accompany him through the dark* 
Yalley ^nd shadow, of death; that He will go with him^ into the 
narrow bounds of the cold and dreary tomb, to bring him forth 
again and clothe him in the bright and glorious robes of blissfbl. 
immortality, and place npon his brow the crown of eternal life. 
How exnltingly can the dying Christian sing, as he faces the dread 
"Kingof Terrors,'" 

" Oh, Ghrave ! where is thy victory ! ' 
Oh, Death ! where is thy sting ?" 

He knows that his body must die and be laid in the ccAA and 
sil^it tomb, to become food for worms ; but he feels that his soul ia ' 
immortal and can never die ; and 't 16 he alone, who can truly say, ' 
" I do not fear to die." ' 

As we, when weary with the toils and labors of the day, seek 
our chajsbetB for repose, so will the Obristian^ when done with the 
sufferings of this world, welcome thee, oh, Death I and sedt repose 
in thy ktat, long sleep. He will calmly fall inix> tiaje Bedeemer's 
arms, knowiiag that, in the morning of the resurrection, be will 
awflJce in His likeness. 

. Oh ! who can doubt the immortality of the soul i Who after 
once raising his eyes aloft and contemplating the morements of 
those celestial worlds, can for an instant believe that man after a 
tew short years of trial and trouble, shall be swept away, even as 
the brute creation, without one solitary trace remaining, as to who 
and what he was i Mind and matter differ widely in their elements, 
and man is tibe only animal endowed with mind. Even in sleep 
(that emblem of death), it is never at rest-— but ever active^ : Oi 
matter we can not destroy one particle, though we see it changing- 
its foi*m every day without jBurprise. Look at the#silk-worm ufn- 
dergoing change after change, and passing from one stoge cff ' 
existence to another, until, at last, we see it a dark brown grub,, 
appcurently withont life or motion ; but lo I in a few days we bdaold; 
eoming fortiii 4?om that loathsome object, a beautiful and bright> 
winged butterfly. See it spread its wing of azure and gold, soar- 
ing gracefully away upon the summer breeze ; roving fiom flower. 
k> flower and basking in tixo warm sun light. . 

Oh I if God, from that dull worm^ can bring for& a thing so^ 
beautifiil^ what shall the Ohriatian be when he shall havo burst llie 
hixs of death, arisen triumphant from && grave, with form divine,' 
and putonoelestial livery, to fly away on angel- s wmgs to the bri^U^ 



i 
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and gorgeooft conrts of Heavea t How shall tbe Christiftti appear 
when arrayed in those shining robes, washed white in the mood 
of the Lamb, and mingle with that innnmett'able host congregated 
round the Throne of God? I sometimes feel as if I were tired of 
Btwing in this prison-house of day, and long for angel-wings to 
" me away and be at rest." 

. Oh I who wonld not be a Christian; who wonld not have the 
blessed hope and promise of life immortal beyond the tomb, eter^^ 
nal in the Heavens } 



THE MAY PARTY. 



Ok the first of Mat, 1851, the sun rose clear and bright ; the 
sky was cloudless and every thing giving promise of a beautiM 
day,, the yomig people of Falmou£ indulged the brightest antieipa- 
tions of a merry May day. But, alas 1 like many of the ^fondest^ 
hopes of youth, they were doomed to disappointment The sky; 
hitherto so dear and bright, became suddenly overcast with Uack 
and heavy douds, from whose dark bosoms came mattered fbxm^ 
der tones. A storm arose. Doubt, anxiety and gloom were now- 
seen in file coantenances lately so bright and joyous. The douds 
soon passed away from the blue and laughing sky, but a* heavy 
wind sprung up and increased in ftiry, until the stoutest trees^ 
groaned ahd cireaked and bowed their stately heads before the blast. 
Bo, by general consent, it was agreed to call the day Slttt of April, 
and postpone thfe party till the morrow* 

The ensuing morning was soft and balmy, and richly perfiuned 
witb tibe sweet odors of spring. The company, consisting of • 
about twenty couple, were soon wending their way to the lovely 
little island, adiacent to the village, where all cmr parties of tbiS' 
kind were nsuaUy held.- They soon arrived and gave themselves 
up to unrestrained mirth and glee. "^ 

It was a bright and lovely soene^ and is engraven upon m^ 
heart with the magic pencil of memoiy too deep to &de while lite 
shall last. Soon they brc^e up into groups — some feasting^ some 
promenading, sooie romping and dandng and some sitting a{Murt, 
were conversing in soft low etridns. Conspicaous among the 
"love sick," was a long, lean doctw from Onio, sitting dose tef 
and making himself particuiariy agreeable to his fair Duldnia. 
They seem to be utterly unconscious that there were any ether 
persons present and did naught but sigh and gaze into each other's 
eves. As for myseli^ like the bee, I roved £om flower to flower,' 
sipping sweets from all, and romping and chatting wit& evefy one 
till the rosy hours flew away wi& tm day, and evening came on,^ 



I ikm feu wi^tk $i of mmug. The thoi^ht 4liflt Ae day, bri^t 
wd beaisJdftd as it had been, must soon close, and that all the 
Ii|^t and happy hearts of that gay.compatiy must soon be sepa* 
rated, made my soul sad, Whilb miisin^ thus, %vrBet visions of 
the past caane thronging quick npon me, but eouspicuouely shone 
the well-rQmembered scene that took plaee here oooe short year ago. 
Here, upon this spot, were there assembled most of &e company 
now present. . 

Some that, were ha*e then^ are missing now. She i^o was 
tiien the fairest of the fair and the gayest of the gay, is not here 
now« I miss tikat lovely form and an^ &ce, and vainly listen to 
catch the sound of her sweet voice* Ah 1 never mem its musicid 
toneti thrill the h^uttB of her tnonrning friends. She Is gone-r-her 
voice is hushed in destix. The places that knew her once and 
grew bright with her presence will know her no more forever. She 
IS now an angel in Heaven. She is gone. Her short life has fled 
as some sweet dream, bat her memory, like the music <hoard in 
other days, will lon^ haunt and linger about the hearts, of her 
friends. Her mourning sister — ^I miss her, too — ^like a drooping 
lily^ is pining in soirow at home. 

From these sad reflections I roused myself, and sought the side 
of a &ir but' sosnewhat pensive nymph (whose eye grew brighter 
at my approadi)) and was soon de^y engrossed in reading, as in 
a bo^ ; every thought and feeling m it found utterance of her 
fresh and guileleas heart Here I sat until the company were pre% 
paring to.go^ we then reluctanUy rose to leave. Sue told me she 
waSi going; away from home, and would be absent for months^ and 
that ere i^ departed, I must come and see her. Of oourse, I pro** 
mised t/^ do so.* Taking her hand, I tenderly bade her &rewell, 
promising to write her and entreating her not to foiget me. 'Bj&v 
eyes filled with tears, which I kissed away, endeavoring to soothe 
aad 'Comfort her. Looking up into my face with a languishing; 
glattee of love and desire, sW pressed upon my finger a plain gcdS 
rin^, with a wish and a sigh, a smile and a tear, and ere we parted, 
we nad again^ and again exchanged vows of eternal love and con* 
atancy ; v6ws to be forgotten in an hour, <Hr Only to be remem* 
bered with a smile. 



THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 

AN ALIJ5QOBT. ' , ^ 

This was one of the scenes of my ever cliangeful dreams. '■ In a 
feiry-like boat, so light was its construction, 1 floated awiffly bnt 
smoo&ly down a silvery stream^ How I got &a^, I know not, as 
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there iire" no way-«tations in the railway land of dreams. I only 
know, that it was the fairest scene I ever beheld. On eiAer side- 
were green banks and &r-8tretching fields, whose verdure was- 
interspersed and dotted with white cottages and shady groves; 
while here and there, creeping like silver serpents, litde rivulets 
sparkled and glanced brightly in the sunlight. The bank, on either 
side, was strewn with sweet, gaudy and firagr^t flowers, wiuch 
ever and anon, I tried to pluck. 

MethoQght my frail bark was earless, so that I had no power to 
check or guide its course. But little recked I of that. As 1 

Slided down, the stream, and onward, and still onward, I cast «' 
eUghted eye on all around me. The banks were carpeted wi& 
flowers, while the sweet melody of innumerable birds and beea 
greeted my ravished senses, as it pom*ed in one continnous music* 
stream iowi the green woods. I uttered an involuntary exdan^- 
tl<Hi ef delight, which was qmckly changed to one of afiiright, when 
I discovered the form of a decrepid old man rise up in £e far end 
of my boat In fEdtering accents I demanded of him who and 
what he was. 

" If you were wiae," said he, "you would already have .known 
me." 

Hia tones were so harsh and discordant, that I shuddered in 
every nerve. At length, I ventured to ask him how he came 
there, and requested him to leave my boat, as his presence was 
disa^eeable to me. As to leaving the boat, he refused, saying : 

**Eveh were I so disposed, I could not do it, for the river of life 
admits of no stopping. When once you have embarked upon its 
waters, you must sailfo your destined port and tarry not." 

^' But," said I, " this boat is not yours, and I wish not your 
company." 

" True, sir," replied my strange companion ; "the boat is not mine ; 
yet am I the one appointed by faith to pilot all who Voyage to the 
ocean of eternity. VtThen qnce you reach the shore unseen by mor- 
tal eye, then, and then only, can I leave you to return and pilot 
others, as I do 'you. Such is my duty and stich has been my oon^ 
stant labor ^nce the beantifiil earth first sprang irom ohaos ; and 
such will be my task until time shall be no more." 

I now gave myself up in despair and gazed in silence upon 
the beautiful scene around me. At length, rendered desperate, I 
turned to the grim old pilot, and ultimately threatened and expos- 
tulated and exbotted him to hasten on to the end of the dismal 
journey. He coldly bade me be quiet. 

" Foolish boy," said he, " if 1 could comply with your threats, 
youf pravcrs and your expostulations, and put leagues that are 
now far ahead, in our rear, you would but be the nearer to yon dis^ 
mal port," pointing with his long and bony finger to # frightful 



^iSftrkufifigin tfie/diiil diatoiiQej^d whose iofan^xJjicmii&tfiow.'fi^ 
the first time reached mj ears. laffear a&d trflmU^^I.di!^ (Ao^HF 
Itariflie'abrwips old' man. 

/ .^«&iid,fiaTUt<ili7.boiyb:60ter that dknatai gulf'J^^JevioA. . m; n. .« 
'<^Tbat wbkling'wiMteiifia di^th,". was the 4ne^eii ; ; i /I; - 
: a&dB I ^ji^d hi^ to< stofi, but ho kiighed jj; my MfrOitifilk . • 
. v^^!B63iMse,'<^,alid'h.B9ortoVmid he, ^^ aod la^eMive^iqilhjr.inirdAi; 
improve your opportunity, and I will be your friend. hoojiAglM 
on that sea of death. To the left, see tbat.Uaok dud ff^Ttfng 
gulf, and listen to the hideous groans and screams that issue 'from 
its awfiil depth ; — that is the^ gvJfofih^ damned^ and ^A^^,^hall 
surely perish all who fail to make me their friend. Now cast 
your eyes to the right. See that calm and placid lake, teeming 
with bright and beautiful Islaiids^^ni' Which comes such heavenly 
melody — such swe^t songs of prai^Q — that^ is called the haven of 
rest — ^the harbor of the i^jisompd. B^ wifiie, iisten to me, and I 
will pilot thee there." 

I seized his hand, aod with teiurftil eyies fnd quivering lips, 
thanked him for his good counsel, and vowed tp^him etemaidevo- 
tion. Ho smiled and Iftid his Jiand upon toy head so gentlv, that, 
as I looked up into hifi hitherto reputsiveia^Q,.! thought ne had 
more than earthly beauj^. 

" Wondrous man," I es^ql^impd, " tell me yho and what thou 
art. 

" I am one feared a^i^d hated by all mankind ; represented as 
a fell destroyer, widiiiBg & scythe and mowifig down the race of 
men. My name is Time. But I am j;he friend of man, and yet, 
he will not know it. I soothe his sprrows and mitigate his sever- 
est vows. If thou wilt, I willbe thy fripad a!ls9w lam the friend 
of all who are good! and wise." . : 

"Then," said I, "be the friend, also, of my mother and my 
sister." , ... 

"Thy mother," he replied, "has long knowii. me. We are al- 
ready friends. Thy sister, too,, shall know me better, soon. Look," 
and gazing in the dir^qtion he pointed out, I beheld my sister in 
another tiny bark, gli(ling^down the rapid-r61J5pg river, and gayly 
plucking the flowers jth^t iay_ed. their blushing cheeks in the silver 
stream. Her merry laugh ^m^ eoholng rmu^ipally from shore to 
shore, and, in herhappiness, she seemed unconscious of the presence 
of her grim old pilot; Timei Near her was a. (Childish form, play- 
ing carelessly with.:tbe rijppling waves. , .. y 

"Now look again" — ^I looked,: g^nd.fwiftoiwsA the fast widening 
B^eam, beheld glidii^g trang^uilly along, the boat bearing my 
mother. Methought,' ever^and anon; shfe would' gaze through the 
dim distance till her.«yes Tsrould rest upoii,(xur^ny bark, beckon* 
ing us on, with smiles as4dteH[a^ to,jli^»J^r^'and then she would 
6 



ton Mttn flsd jfjttSB far down die siwWHi tfarongh oioods ol noiCi 
upon tte vafl expufle of Ae fbtcite. 

Memory na back throng all the days of my chiMbood, dipeffiag; 
here and than, upon some act of diaobediraoe to tiiee, ohi my 
mother; and I silently rowed, finr tby sake, to un no more 
^* against hearen and in thy sight," but to make fiiends with the 
<4d man, Time, and sail to Ihat ''haren of iest,''to join thee fliere, 



My dream was ended. 



MT HOTHEB. 

I lore my neighbor, love my fiiendy 

And mv Masonic brother ; 
I loTe all who will right defend, 

But more, I lore my Mother. 

I lore my fair fame far before 
All thingi on earth together ; 

I lore my own jnat right, ^t more 
Than life, I love my Mother. 

J hare a sister good and kind— 
With life I would defend )ier, . 

But love my mother more refined^ 
And still mofe strong and tender. 

I have a little orphan niece, 

I love her like a father : 
But, oh! I will, till life shall cease, 

Still love thee best, my Mother. 

I know a little maiden fair, 

Of fairy form and feature ; 
Of guileless heart and beauty nan^^ 

I love the little creature. 

She '8 gentle, good and true, I know, 
t loT'd when first I met her ; 

I love her passing well— but, oh I 
I love my Mother better. 

Whene'er I wander far and widfl^ 

From one land to another, 
Then, more than all the world beside, 

I tiiink of thee^ my Mother. 

When towards home in haste I Ue^ 

I know there is no other 
That will so patient watch and fly 

To meel me, tt my Mo&er. 



There '9 not on earth another 
ThM o$JOi BO BTmpathise, or see 
The good that 'a in me, Mother. 

Vfhtm «oiTow cloi^ mj htow wHh eaie^ 
And all the world together, < 

Look eoldly on, oh ! who shall dara , 
To loye me a^ my Mother ? 

And wlkoi in danger, doubt and dntdi 

And tioul^ea darkly gather, 
Whoae heart faae e'er so quickly Ued 

For me, aa thkie, my Mother ? 

And when the world's oold selfial m eea^ 

My beat afflictions smother, 
I ocmie to thee, in my distresfli 

To counsel me^ xay Mother* 

Oh! Mother^ oft I 've made Uiee feel 

Full many a pang distressing; 
But thou didst quick foigive and kneel 

To ask for me a Uessing. 

I mm « w^ and wayward cluld^ 
And oft was found transgresnng; 

Bol^ Mother, thou west ever mild, 
Ajid gentle and oaressinip. 

Ohl Mother, ttoi wast early left 

A widow, {K>ef and lonely. 
With none to heliv though s<»e bevef)^ 

With God to fook to, only. 

And tiiose who should haye been iky t^^ 

Woidd no asiistaQoe render, 
Butplttttied how they might take away 

Thy mitfaBS^ though they were sljon^. 

Thou couldst hsFe had. at thy onnmend. 
Those friends of widowed moth^ 

That freat^ and good, and glorioia band, 
My fatiMTs MaMm brothers* 

But thy proud heart could nerer adc 

From all the world a penny, 
Bui, bravely took thee to Uiy tMk, 

Depending not on any. 

For twNity year% since Father *b fOMb 

Of suffering and of sorrow, 
Th^n bravely toiled, still hoj^ng on 

For better, things to-mortoiir. 
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And fini^ sore and bleeding, 
Thou hast toiled on, both day attdnlgiity 
Thj^biffhasi ebOdren feedijDig. 

Btift, 'Bf e<e&er, aod 'baaheaTd ^ fnrf«r, 

To thee aeon He '« g:iven, 
Who *n'B0Qrifl^ thee "wUh tendtt «M^ 

'Till thou nt go hoxoe to Hedv«ii. 

And, iffother, ndtr t 'te gfown to 1m 
A man, both ntrmig end willbig, 

I '11 i^A, Ur thee, and eomfon thee^ 
While t eitii eeiraa' B^illiog. 

^h I Vbihe^, thon aft gnming old, ^ 
Thy feeble fmme 's fast feiung, 

Thy hands are thin, thy ttmba a«e eold, ' 
And thou M ever e&fis^ ^ * 

Thine eyes are dliHylhy'balr in gfay, 
And death is o'er thee creeping; 

But vheh ibou '^ gone, i 11 come land k|y 
Me down where thou aiiialeepfaig. 

Oh I Mother, Boo»tt)^^ft go ifiommt^* 
Would we co«ldg6 togetlMir ! 

But, thottgh^we paH, 1 ^11 oeiae to Ibe^ . 
Again, in heATen, Mol^Mt. 

Say, MoMiet, wlio shaH mMtt tfMHe 
Thy son, wHIitnil^ add feeUng'; - 

Still, ^Choa wilt whisper ttatn the fhie% f 
** Be faithful, und/beUo^iag:'' 

• ^PMr Hdlher, when we teeet npthM, 
Say, shall we'kbd!we«eh oOier ? ' ' 

Ah! yeie, my joy you irtt witl itata^ 
"t^^ti-mfiitft teoeii>ie'«se, MotiMv! 

Ok \ ' lAHve I '^ill niy tether *iiiei% 

My tlieter, and my Brother ; 
Th#iB,<Mo^er, there, -in union 

We n\ aU pmis^'Ood^ogeebor! 



"I'M WEARY 6F TfilS tiWE.'' 

I'M weary, wetty c^'tKis life— of all this sensel^'.Yofnnd, 
Of this vain search for happiness, for pleasures' rfeyej found ; 
Of silly pride of 'j^laoe and power, and, t^is cold'H^ofld's mistnut^ 
This groyeling strife for worldly Wealth and tiling of earthly lust 



I'm weary of ihkd«llio«itm*'^ilii*^yijiicm^^ mtk, 
Of this Tain toiji, tlut petty strife, for gqld and ailver Urare ; 
Of hollow hearts, apd shallow brains, and weuld-'bd (Itefetians, too, 
Of reverend hypocrites, and aU the sanotiBaonicras < 



I 'm weary of all human joye,— of human hopea and fSefrs ; 
Of every source of happiness, of the ebh and Bow of years ; 
Of all this yearning soul's unrest^ this '* piison<*hou8€| pf clay," 
This crumbling frame of earth and m$ it0 slow hut msm deca^. 

But soon this heart ishall cease to beat, this fount of l^a^ be dry, 
And this immoiiiial soul shall ie^ its aspirations highj 
My yearning spirit tl^en may ^nd^^ frecid from this nfiW^ hteast. 
Its destined paradise of love, its happy home of rest 

Then with somja^lohditsd qMoi avoei^ I 'U roam in bgdMBi abova^ 
Where all is joy,; vsaoiUng blisa^ a»d sympathy apd love ; 
Where days and years, and hopes and fears, no moaeidnAll ever be, 
But youth shall last^ aad know no pa^ through aUr eternity. 



LITTLE THINGS. 

How few observe, or even dream, 

What little things may bring about ; 
We seld(Mn ave just w^at.we se^D;^ 

And few know how to draw u6 out 
In us, each day, great change is wrought, 

We never are two days ike same ; 
Each day brings some new eoheme, of though 

To change^ ouv object, end, and aim« 

f waa osee, in heart, a very chOd, 

But manhood's cares oppress me now ; 
Maturer years have made me mild, 

And left their record on my brow. 
'T was little things that changed my heart, 

And made' me oold, and stem, and oakn ; 
And little things but gave the start 

To all thstttV made me wlutt I am. * 

I know men'a mfaids, amd seldom fail 

To ken themi like an (^)en scroll ; 
I listen to each flattering tale, 

But read aright the seoret scmL 
And gentler woman's softer heart, 

I read it in her soul^bright eye ; 
The conscious blush-^-t^e sudden start, 

Betrays the aiost reserved and i^y. 

Of smallest pitrtfi ocht Hfe 's made up^ 
And parts but form a perfect wh(% ; 

Of little droi% thd Uttomt oup 
Is filled, (hat stiraUM human aovL . • 
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Aad lore, wHb winning ways and ^mBm, * 

The saddest human heart can Ueas ; 
Aad- gentle words, and kindlj smilei^ 
. Make up the som of hi^piness. 

I sotaietimes gay and cheerful seem, 

And smile as once I smiled of yore ; 
Ere childish joys, and hoyhood's dreama^ 

Had fled, alas ! forevermore. 
When nature weeps, the bow is honiy 

Of hope and promise in the skieSy 
So a mother's care, in youth's bright mora, 

Taught faith and hope, that never dies. 

fiell^ mnrmuring streams, among the hill% 

That, sparkling, leap the pebUes o'ei ; 
And tiny rills, the ocean fills, 

And swells Niagara's awful roar. ' - 

From little things the comet springs. 

To bum and blaze through endless years ; ; 
His song at eve the emmet sings, 

To swell the music of the spheres. 



to MY CIGAB. 

I LOVE to sit for hours alo&e, 

;And muse o'er my cigar^ 
Of happy hours I once haye known 

With early friends afar ; 
Of childhood's scenes, and youth's sweet d^WQif 

That still my heart holds dear, 
Till the present, past, and future seems 

To blend in one soft tear. 

I love the ** weed," the grateful *' weed,** 

It soothes my troubled mind ; 
»Tis ati ever ready " friend in need," 

A friend both true and kind. 
Its fragrance sweet, when sad, I dp 

To " drown dull care" awhile ; 
'Tis sweeter far than woman's lip, 

More constant than her smile. 

I love to w^atch the circling rings, 

As round they wheel and play ; 
Brucht images, like angela' wing% 

Float gracefully away ; 
Unnuml^red forms of air and lighl^ 

I see with half elosed eyes ; 
And strange, fantastic figures MglA, 

Like minab lainbows rise. 



BMck f nmnt puff my tphil wuam, 

And elevates my muse ; 
Each gentle breath and taste hath ehaims 

To chase away the " blues/' 
Let learned doctors rail and rant, 

Their bills (pills) are nnder par, 
While I 'ye the '' tin," despite their *'^guA,^ 

I '11 smoke a good dgar. 



SOME THIKGS I LOVK. 

I I«0VB a man with an independeDt soul, 

Who reasons, tbinks, and proudly spurns control; 

With a proud, lii^li heart — Ihat brooks no wrongs 

No insult, from the overbearing strong ; 

But will, if rightly asked, forgive the wrong, 

Tit to forget, and strive to got aXong, 

I love a woman, with a woman's heart, . 

Unsullied bj the base, deceitful art 
Of coquette, or of flirt, but true and Icind, 
For iuch is woman's nature, when reflned# 

1 love a maid, with mftiden modesty^ 
And artless ^race, and sweet simplicity j 
Those pure and guileless hearts, an open scroE 
Of love, and truth, and conutancy of aouU <. 

I love a friend with an open heart and hand, 
Witli an open eye, and speech of fair demand t 
That ^s ever ready, quick, and bold of heart, 
When I 'm not by, to bravely take my part ; 
That loves me for myself, and not for gold ; 
Who would be true, though all the world were oold ; 
True to hia friend, true to hia own true love, 
Tn» to himself md true to Qod above* 



LINB8 

90 ▲ TOUNa LADJ ON THK DBATH OV Hf^ 

SoABOs eighteen summen yet had flown 

Away in joy and mirth. 
Scarce eighteen winters yet had blown 

The roses from the earth ; 
When thy sweet sister, like a roM^ 

Fell blasted in full bloom« 
Her weary spirit sought repose. 

And found it in the tomb. 
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She was a mild'tfid gshtie tdnOi^ 

And kind and dutifult 
She waA.fli fix as iln^els ara». 

And good as beatitiful; ' 

She was too fair, nd por^, mid briglit^ 

To linger longwr hei e 5 
The erv^oet^tflowen seon^&tfkde 

In this terrestrial sphessw 

Though sickness, sorrow, pain and death. 

Are found in ererjr cKme, 
They can but blast our bloom and breath, 

They can but shorten time ; 
We shaj»14 not-fe^r, nor frpm tiben^ 4#ei» ^ 

They^rd anglls m disguise. 
And sooner, o*er life's troubled sea^ 

They waft us to the skies. 

ihnitf a feifid, a glorious band. 

Before Aod*s thione ot light^ 
Thy MgiBl sister now doth stand , \ 

Most beautiful and l^right ; / . 

With uiiliefen hand she bSckons thiae 

To join that glorious throng, 
Whose ^Iden harps ring loud and free» 

In sWeet celestial B6ng. .' j 

The memory of her virtues may 

Still guide thy steps aright, 
Po^ unseen angels 'round thv way 

Are hovering day and nignt ; 
And her im^iortel spirit now, 

Frpm aih and sorrow free, 
Doth unto God with angels boW. 

To intercede for thee. 

Theii weep not, wail not^ thoi^h f^ 'a gQ»^ 

That from thy side she 's riven, 
For fast the day is rolling on, 

When you may meet in heaven. 
Remember what her last words were : 

" 1 do not fear to die ; 
I 'm going home — oh^ jpi^et me there ; 

Meet me beyond*tl^ ^y f 

. »^I ttnf f^epttred-^I Warit to gb-i ' 

I know I am forgiven — 
Oh ! do not wiie|Mit must bevso— 

We 'U meet again in ffeavm /" 
Then weep wy «a6re, shed not a tear, 

But trust the word Ood 's given j 
Embrace his csMMj the wa^ is clesr, 

You shall meet her in Heaven. 
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THE ftAWTHOKT*. ^ 

At the close of the eveniiur, as twilight camejdown|, 
I stttjlfed ia the grove at l£e east of the toW; . * 
And albng a lone path, with a Kngering tread; 
I strayed, sad!y musing on joys that had fled. 

'Neath Uie hright waving houghs of an old hawthorn, 
That were hlooming so gayly, one heautiful mom, 
I sat on the trunk of a moss-covered tree. 
And a maid of sixteen was sitting hy me. 

But the scene was now changed to darkness and gloom. 
Its heautiea all faded, its hrightness and hloom, 
As I sat on the tmiiK of that same old tree; 
For the sweet girl iio longer was sitting hy me. 

The leaves were all fallen, and desolate the scene, 
Where I wandered that mor|i with the maid of sixteen ; 
But the hare, naked houghh, so dear to my hearty 
Were watered with tears ere 1 rose to depart 



^1*0 ABA.-^ 

Tou hid me forget thee, you say that all's over, 
That you must no longer remember the past; 

Tou tell me to meet thee no more as a loyer, 
That the sweet spell i» broken, is ended at la^i 

" I wish not to, semember/' then ao, and foi^et 

The bright, glowing schemes. 0? the future we plann^ ; 
When I lussed away fondly the sweet tears that wet» 
' Thy cheek, wten you pledged me your heart and your hand. 

Yes, aOf 9Xid forget me^ I 'U never complain, • ^ 

Whatever of sorrowt xay soul may encliite, 
I '11 bear ifcin sifence ; hut never again, 

Will I trust In the faith that any are pure. 

I '11 never forget thee, 'tis all a vain task, 
\ To stifle the feelings I 've cherished so long ; 
I'can not forget thee, my love I may mask, i 

^ But my h^rt cm ii^er sing anomer new song, 

There 's a charm in ti^ name, a holyf sweet spell 
'Bound the innermost chords of my sad heart emtwined, 

And though I must bi4 thee a final farewell, ^ 

Thy image, in memory, 's forever enchrinedL 
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1*11 think of thee ever, whereyer I go, 
Through each scene of life, in ladness or sufth ; 

I 'U think of thee ever, in weal or in woe, 
Ai the hrighteet^ the purest^ the dearest on eartti. 

Farewell, th^n, though dear one, may God ever hloM 
Thy heart with true friends, who '11 never deoeiye ; 

If aj the angels of love, wi£h a gentle caress, « 

And a sweet smile of welcome, thy spirit reoeiTa. 



MY PLUTK. 

I LOTS thee well ! dear, good old flute^ 
I love each soft and gentle tone ; 

To me thy lips are never mute, 
With thee I never am alone. 

Thv gentle voice, when I am sad, 
Awakes, inspires my languid muse ; 

And my proud heart, when I am elad« 
It soothes, and softens, and snhduea. 

Thy thrilling tones, so wildly cleaTi 
So sadly sweety go where I will 

In this wide wopld, I seem.tp hear 
Their echo sounding near me stilL 

To thee I freely speak each thought-^ 
A confidant of thee I 've made ; 

And thou art true, for ne'er in aught, 
Hast thou my conjQdence betrayed. 

I know thy worth, I 've tried thy tm^ 
POr many long and weary years. 

From that sweet, sunny season, yotttib— » 
That April day of smiles and tears. 

Companion, relic, friend, and part 
Of happy days, that 's gope before ; ' 

From boyhood thou hast cheered my heittt 
With loving, sweet, and holy love. 

Of all my early dreams and hopes, 
The sweetest memories are tnine ; 

I 'U cling to thee 'till heaven opes. 
Her golden gatos to me and mine. 

I »ve other friends, whose love T prfae 
As life itself, for friends are few ; 

Bat none so free from sill disguise. 
And none so constant,' none so trae. 
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A battle witb the world, WluMe oold, 

And hard, and hollow hearts I hate ; 
I smile to see them sell for gold, 

Their hopes of heaven, and call H *^fifki^ 

I mingle with the young and raiy, 

In pleasnre'8 bright and brilHani tnioy 
Bat soon I sadly turn away 

To pour my soul in some wild stmiiL 

I feel that each sweet song of thine 

Has been to me in mercy giren. 
My thoughts and feeliDgs to refine, 

And lead my spirit up to heaven. 

Like soiu^ bewildered, shipwrecked tar^ . 

Whose hopes and prayers are all to see 
His *' friend and guide," the Polar Star, 

So ever turns my heart to thee. 

Let others sneer, in cold disdain, 
. I 'U speak in praise of thee, old fi4en4 
And seek thee still, in joy or pain. 
When I 've an idle hour to spend. 

And dh ! with faith, and hope, and love^ 

As day by day I 'm toiling on, 
T^ songs shall waft my prayers Above, 

Where many, that I 've loved, are gone. 

In thy Iweet voice I seem to hear 

Familiar tones from ** spirit land ;'* 
As if the " loved and lost" were near, 

With many an unseen angel band. 

On' rushing pinions, pure and white^ 

My angel father seems to come, 
With kindred angels, flashing bri^t^ ' ' 

To bear my weary spirit home. 



TO "BAT"— A FAREWELL. 

Fabkwkll, fair friend ! a long fttfeweO, 

From thee I sadly sever ; 
The words to me come like a knell, — 

I feel we part forever. 

FareweU ! if we should never meet 

Again, thy memory will. 
Like some sad strain of music kwwslt^ 

Long haunt my spirit stilL 
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Ob ! eaA pure, thpui^kt of the^ has ^ronfi^t, 

A itpell $})out tby name ; 
Thy soaring soul my spirit tauglit^ 
« A lttg)i«iv nobler aixn. 

Wby should tbo heart thus yearn to. know 

A* being pure and good ? 
We seldom meet them here below, 

Kour j^ethem as we should. 

A yearning deep for the good, and .fair. 

To every soul is given ; 
All pure and holy feelings are 

As beacon lights to heaven. 

I priaad thf e» aye, as all must do, 
Who reverence truth and worth ; 

I 've ever loved the good and true, 
The Imght and pure of earth. 

I loved thee as a star that shed^ 
Its soft, sweet Hght on all ; 

But youth's sweet dreams of love have ll^ 
As leaves in autumn fall 

Farewell ! may aa^ls guard and guide 
Thee through the ills of Time ) 

We '11 meet again, though severed wide,^'. . 
In a hdghter, better clime. 

That clime where 'tis forever springy 
Where flowers inunortal bloom, 

Whera every wandering zephyr's wing. 
Gomes laden with perfume : 

Where secapha strike their harps of gold, 

And angel voices blend ; 
Where all are young, where none grow oUy 

And life shall never end. " 



TO ONE WHO WILIi UNDBRg'^JAJJD IT. 

Ajthbcizoks bloom and blossom brightp 

But if, in brooming, blast, 
They /shrink beneath the bitter WgfH, 

And, withering, die at last , 

Those early, fresh, and fragrant flowen 

Of love, are sweet and pure ; 
IZlnipare for* this cold world of ouft^ 

They seldom long endure. 



Their th|^rte06 fleet bm se&ses graftl, ' 

To pass ^way with teaw ? 
We 'IrtttBirer meet with aught «o ffWeet, 

In all our after years. 

You m^t hwre won my hand «nd iettrt^ 

If we had sooner met i 
But on love's stage I »ve played my i^, 

A part I *11 ne'er forget. 

Imi^t have' loved thee well anti fn^, 

As any wie on earth ; * * 

I dd respect thee much, and duly 

Appreciate thy worth. 

I '11 ever love thee as a sister — 

May this thy heart console, 
There 's ne'er a Miss hut there 's a Mr., 

To own her soft control. 

Forgive my fun, no wrong I 've done, 

*fisiillI>askof thee, ..»'*' 

By yonder sua, I *m n€fiikeK>iu > 

To bow or bend the knee. 

Of bachelors there 's lots and scor«B, 

A plenty and to spare, 
Who 'U kneel to thee, upon ** sXl4<mm," 

To swear that thou art fair. 

Long ere we had been thrown together;; ' 

I had no^heart to give ; ' ^ 

Long since I learned to love another, 

And must love While I live. 

t 

A maiden lovely, yourlg, and fair, 

And graceful as a feiry, '' 

With none but her I *11 fortune vhttte. 

And none' but her I *!! marry. 

Her Iwow -ifiiilce a throne of lijght, ' 

Where tnith her glory twines, 
Her soulfiirl eye, a window brigMi ' ''^ 

Through which her spirit i^Ims. * 

i ■ •■ • " ' 'V 

A gentle^ guileless,' girlish tnreatur^, ' ' 

Half *w0ffltin and half child. 
And soul and sense, in every fealtaf©, ^ 

Are beaming soft and mH(£ ' 

A gentle, guileless, girlish creature, 

Though l6ng from her exiled, ' * 
I 'v^ saCT*l %eld each cherished' ftitttfe^ 

Shidfefirsfctmmd she smiled.' * -^ 
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1 41 Be'«r feiget her, though I iotb 

On every land and sea ; 
H«r sweety confiding love and trnat 

Are dearer still to me. 

Oh 1 love *9 a living, lasting flame, 

And gilds our sorrows o'er ; 
To memory each beloved name 

Is hallowed evermore. 

When once the heart hath leam'd to sinf 

Love's sweet and holy song^ 
Its musio thrills each chord and stiing^ 

And vibrates late and long. 



LINES 

WMTTI M AMP PBK8EKTKD TO KT BISTBB UPOR BSE WKOUNO Bt4T| 

wrrs ▲ ooFT of tqi biblx. 

SiBTBB, this hook I give to thee, 

Upon thy wedding day, 
That it may speak to thee for me, 

When I am far away. 
This' day, my sister, seals thy fatOi 

For weal or woe through life— 
Unites thee to thy chosen mate — 

Makes thee his wedded wife. 

This day you give your heart and hand 

To him who won your love— 
Oh ! may that union sacred stand 

Till you both meet above ! 
Thy choice, my sister, I approve^ 

And welcome ray new brother ; 
He is my friend — a friend I love-— 

Long we've bea& friends together. 

He has a proud and manly heart, 

A h%h and noble soul ; 
With love and truth he »11 do Ins p«rt| 

But will not brook control ; 
Then, sister, let no harsh word mar 

Thy peace and quietness ; 
Kor ever let a useless jar 

IMstorb thy happiness. 

la future, strive to please him weB| 

A> you would stnve this day» 
Bnsember, that you 've said, *'I will 

Lovfl^ honor, and obey." 
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And when his heart Is bowed with otx% 

And trials press him sore, 
Then, sister, then 'ds thine to share 

His heart forevermore. 

Oh I erer meet his coming feet 

With Welcome kind and true, 
His presence greet, with smiles as sweet 

As loTe would hare thee do. 
Oh ! with kind words of lore and graoa^ 

And sympathizing eyes, 
l|he world will prove a pleasant place, 

And home a paradise. 

Oh ! sister, read this hook with eut% 

WHh TM^ent mind and hearty 
A»d read it with the constant pia^r 

For aid to do thy part 
Sister, may God in mercy bless 

Thy mik>n, while vou Uto, 
And may boUi find that hi^piness 

That He, alone, can give. 

And may yon both in wisdom's way% 

And in the paths of peace, 
Delight to walk through all thy days. 

And all thy joys increase ; 
And, oh ! when death dissolves the tie 

You forpi this day, of love. 
Oh t may you then, beyond the sky^ 

Be Joiiied again above : 

Be Joined where 'tis forever springy 

Where floweis immortal bloom, 
Where every breese or sephyr's wing 

Is laden, with perfume ; 
Where semphs strike their harps of gold, 

And angel voices blend — 
Where all is youth — where none grow old*-^ 

Where life^ shall never end. 
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tAJbUQVfv^peeemibere, 1866. 

Ik presenting the following pages, I feel it to b^ au^ imperative duty I 
owe to the memory of hipi vliQie nan^tiye yoa have before you, as well 
as for the sake of the~ t^th, to notice ^ome of <the baiises that led to the 
untimely end of Mr. Ellington ; also the iflegal ai^d unj))st proceedings that 
marked the whole of Monroe's ccmfinemont, t^ial aad end. In doing so, I 
shall not attempt to gire the whole in detail, but ihfilA confine myself to 
some of the leading causes. 

The family difficulty doubtless ongnsMded ^ut of itika opposition of Mrs. 
Ellington to the marri^ oth^T daughter with 'Monroe. She was opposed 
to the marriage from the commenceDient of iMonjro^'s visiting the house, 
and even after the c^emony incessantly pbwred'fortbb^r invectives against 
her son-in-law's frequ^y visiting the house ; an;^ jd^indfnl of her duty 
as a mother, who should have had the intereatof Jber children at heart, 
did much to break up the harmony that es^ist^d between Monroe and his 
wife ; thus the difficul.^ originated, alde4 \>J the newsmongers of the 
town — those busybo4ie« who, never having a^y busittett of their own must 
necessarily attend ttojpthers : siich chara(cters may be'ib)ind in almost every 
village. 

For a long time Ellington «nd Monroe were as tbeyihiuld have remained, 
friends ; but alas, they remained not so ; reports of an aggravated character 
were whispered to Monroe purporting to come from Ellington, and vice 
versa ; but those characters ali'eady alluded to, uniting in their exertions, 
finally succeeded in breaking off the fnendship and establishing a feeling 
of dislike between them ; and doubtless caused both to say many things 
against each other that otherwise never would have been said or thought. 
It may be proper here to say, that Mr. Ellington was a man of social 
feelings, quiet and hard to excite to anger, but firm and resolute. Mon- 
roe, though social in his feelings, was of an excitable disposition, apt to 
speak free, and quick to resent an insult. 

I regard both Ellington and Monroe as the victims of circumstances, 
rather than censure ; but from the day upon which the fatal trigger was 
106 



TO THE PUBLIC. lOY 

I^Ui^ Ibf wliOld . 90iwluiiiy» witlidivb inquicifig irhdtlief diete ireM 
4u»j paltiiitHig eireUxsstatioes attandiag the fatal act, seemed detormifted 
i0 h|iV9 Ji(<mix^'e IMe vhetli0r right or yn&ng. Tfaos iW harmony 1^ 
^xMe[4 l^tinree^ sthiMte meat vas destro^d, and coneequeBtly they freqiie&tly 
mi9t witb |ho^ght» aot.of. peaoe in ^imr.. hearts; bttt ttfter ^KHiverBiQg» 
would £ad ihM the ^re]K>rts 1?«re oot true and without a shadow of foun* 
flaUo^, and t;h#p they would part i& peaoe. 

EUiogton waa a man of hug standing in the. county, and had perhaps as 
xaany f^ieod^i na any one it the county ; and I doubt not> justly so ; fer, 
from what I know of him he merited the esteem of.alL He was a mab 
of considerab^ ireai^ wthich perhaps added to his popniarity as a man ; 
whereas Monroe w|i8« oomparatively spoakiag, a strangery hating' not yet 
b^eti in the plaoe quite four y^ars ; i^ot able to command but smaU means^ 
anfl opvld coQs^qneatly call bat lew his frimdt, aad most of those aftei^ 
war4.8oei9ed to desert him, leavijig him in the hands of £Hirigton^s friends, 
ai^ h^ jei^emies. .Whother those friends weie prompted thus k>'lbt«a1te 
)rim;^r fi^ar of a personal attack^ or for fearc^eadangering their propeHy, 
or^fpr fear that they ish^uld foe caUed upon to aid him irith their means, 
yet remains to ine unknown ; but doubtless ihey wase afraid of botih. 
^hpse few frieitds who seem^ to stick to bim and do all t^y could fiHP 
hij%,did not'co^sidar it safe to openly deimd or speids in iiis behalli 
' I shall not alttanipt to giire a history of the trial, bnt merely <gTf^ a'lb# 
fsifitM connected therewith I hayeall^ays comaidemd it a mockery^^-a 
mere show or pretense of dispensing justice. .During <^^hole oof rse^ oi 
ihe tnial} the court-roo^i W^ crowded to oFSzfliarwitq^, so mudi 60 tluit it 
was i^possiblfir. to keep order ^ scoffs aad jeeis Bright be seen and beard 
throii^Wut the entire crowd. While ttie lawyer for the deifen^ was ttlA^ 
ixi^ .his speech, he : was frequently interrupted by tbe'muimi&-a, or rather 
decided efforts of the friends, or rs(tber, of their hired or eaooited BMdti^ 
tude. ]^y, these means the jury was intimated, or eren I might say^ it 
^as oyezawed by the v^hi aod ipere compeUed evien in scAf'defenso lb 
lidturn the verdaet they did^ - ' 

The judge, ibr sot adjourning the court, owing to the" threateningof the 
mob, is repr^aasii>le» wheai it was eirident to eva-y impartial mind, that a 
Mr trial, under the excitemeDt,, could not be had ; such ev«D as &e lavr, 
in its most strict CQnstraoti|Qn» guarantee to eirery one^ but ifhould be (^e^ 
tended to all, let their crimes be' ever so great or aggravated. ]>U7ting the 
trials the rope was in the court-room and ev^n held up befora the eyes of 
the court aAd the 'prisoner^ by aome of the mob, withbitt Uie judge or th^ 
sheriff daring to reprimaud them; and a gnard for the prisoner was n^ 
7 
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«▼«« aU»ired« but lie was sufieired to bo pressed apott a&d t<ywied alter by 
fieads wearing the bunuui shape ; ahowiog thenl^ the detertxiiaation ef 
the pppolaeet and deterring the fnends of law and 6rder from taking the 
eOHxee that hnmanitj^ and justice requited at their hands. The sheriff, 
John R. Je£frees, of Cdes county, appears to baye la]|»n particular painA 
tQ court the favor el the mob popubce, using all means to render the 
prisoner's life, while yet on earth, raiserable-*-if possible more so than it 
was ; as if giving him a foretaste of (he kdl which they thought he should 
eojoj, withholding from hiin as fxt as possible the comloti of hearing from, 
or seeing his friends. 

• He wa^ placed in a dark, cold a&d dreary cell, not allowed fire by the 
courts and not until he had suffered much, Were bis friends permitted to 
fidd a Kttle to his comfort by placing a stove in his cell and placing fUel 
at his dispos(al. The Governor, by representations of a few of his friends, 
suggested to the 0/or«»a«^ sheriff of Coles dounty the propriety of tfa4 
r^^DOval <)f the jMrisoner tosome adjoining oounty or the summonbg of a 
suffioie&t guard to defend him is his duty and to protect the priaoner^a 
liife. He did neither ; though frequently appealed to by myself and other 
friends of Honroe, he said he had a sufficient guard to protect the prisoner, 
aad. would do it. But alas, on the day, where were the %tanch guard and 
the sh0riff They were not to be found; no defense made; no efibii 
made to save the unfortunate from the infuriated and highly excited 
ar%wd., Thus stands John R. Jeffmes, sheriff of Coles county, on whose 
head, perhaps more than on any otii^r, rests the fate of Monroe. 
, James Cunningham, the brother-in-law of Mr. Mington, said to be the 
woalthiest man in the county, to make* his words good, as I frequently 
heard, *. €. that Monroe should be hung law or no law, or he would spend' 
every dollar he was worth, rode night and day to collect his more than 
fiends, in human shape to accomplish his aim. 

I shall only notice some few of those more particularly engag«(d 
in the diabolical deed; One by the name of Fleming, acted as hangmaU 
on the occasion, though since he has been heard to say, '*he n^ould never 
have engaged in the like, had it not been for others/' The leaders not 
hi»ring ceusage to step boldly forward, and <lo their dirty work, pushed 
others forward. One of these, O. B. Ficklin, even pushed Fleming for- 
ward, when he would have backed out, and compelled him to complete the 
daste^dly €Eutrage« James D. Ellington, I should pass by unnoticed, did 
not justice to the dead as well as to place the living in their proper light 
be&re the community, compel me to do so, as it would be expected that 
he jBhould by all means honorable endeavor to avenge his father's death. 
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ThongK known to be a man void of tniih, yel, under the circiiittttanoes, 
he ims enabled by tbe aid of the Charleston Courier to make an impresskm 
prejudiolid to Monroe. Had the difficulty not originated between himself 
and Byrd Monroe* whi<dt originated out of soni^ of said fftnihinaf^t known 
veraeti^, "G:^ erening before, and his reports of said difficulty to his fiither, 
Monroe and Mington would yet be Hying, as Monroe was at the time 
making arrangement to remove ixis family from out of the influence of the 
said Monroe's family ; and had James D. Bllington told iheT truth to his 
father, at night, Adolphus would not hare been mixed up in the difficulty. 

To describe the appearance of the mob on the fiital mornings, would be 
impossible ; but most men hare seen some few men under the influence 
of passion, aud of the worst ; when we add to this the deleterious effects 
of alcoho} on some fdur or five thousand we may behold thc^mob; 

l¥e win give the public a few of those who were most active in urging 
ou and collecting the mob. 

Jas. Ounninghani, Jefferson Oolematf, 

Jas. p. EBingftcm, Alien Ooleaian, 

. Dennis Buks, John Bpenon. 

William I^^emn. 

TKe Tools. 

.J^nAlkik». , ThomM Bndford, 

John Kell^, Joh^ Jones» 

J. B. Eelley, Drew Wallace, 

VanyaruB, Robert Davis, 

William Hart, French of Saulaberry, 

Benfy €teephettt, Dr. Furg^son, 

David FaMler,* MoNary of Ok^ Oo. 

Wi^LHtl«« JaokscH^ Whit^ 

J. J. C<mley, Thomas Eperson, 

Sol. Gossel, "V^m. Love, , / 

Thomas Fleming, K&p. Stone, 

SamiKl Freneh, Martin Rnnnels. 

Jas. EaatiB, John H«ftltaeir, 

Samuel Omj, , ^ £iq- (3ard, 

W|u. Hinchman, Thos. Fleming, thd jiangmaa. 

We could go on «id gire you divei:9 other names, some, of whom we 

do not knoWf but th^se Uw may answer. N« B. Xmiom, 

^ -.■ . ■ 

Falmouth, Kbntuckt, J)ecember tl, 1856. 

The undersigned are now^nd have been citizens severally, of the county 
of Pendleton, State of Kentijicky, for near forty years ; much the greater 
portion of which periocl, they have resided in the town of Falmouth, the 
seat of justice of the county. Adolphus F. Monroe, who was barbarously 
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imd Vratnllj murdered try an in^ialed mob ^ Fi^hnmy, 18M, itt Obnles- 
jton. Coles oouoity, Sla^ of Uli&ois, w«s we)l know by tAm, from l^kfr in- 
4mcy vp to bis ictuel and lawless dea^. He wne bom and raiawd m ibek 
juiid town (o]^,of ihein waa bk gnafdiem dttfing bia mifMMrHjr)* and bas 
iamily and kindred are well and i&tiniately known io ibei^y.as neiigbb9f9> 
f^liow-townam^ and citizens. Botb bia parents wevei and nre meinban 
oi frmilies of as bigb repute, merit, and raspeotab^lity) as the mo^t rtii^ 
c<iuld desire U> boast ol His mother is 4ie< daugbtor pt David Phsjfr 
BOTi, Esq., BOf^ deceased, an early eettleqr/in thus section of tbe State; 
belived to an advanced stage of life; died, leaying a numerous family, 
bis descendants, many years since, raspected, beloved^ tmd. regretted by 
all wbose iavor it was ^ bave made bis aoquaintanee wjiile Uving* 

The father of Adolpfaus was Jeremiah Monrpe* an eady eitiaen of. ^le 
village. H^ was a pby«ieian of distiioiion» by prof^ic^. ; epmmapaad an 
extensive practice, and was noted for his benevolence, «s ^ pracfiUipi^uir 
and man ; lor hU many virtues, his moral worth, sterling and unbending 
integrity and candor a^ a i^itizen, as well as an exemplary deportment as a 
professor and Obristjan, and as a kind and devoted Mber. Dr. Monroe 
departed this life in the year 1831 ; and now lies buried witbfrn one-and- 
a-half miles of Falmouth, the place in which he had practiced his profes- 
sion for many ]^ears antenor to his death, and near which be- died sincerely 
bemoaned and lamented by all who knew him. 

At the tim6 of the death of Dr. Jeremiah Monroe, be left surviving 
him, his afflicted and bereft wife and three infant cb^ren-^-«n only son 
and two daughters. That only son was Adolphus F. Moi»oe> then only 
about four yeara old, and whp, with a senior and a junlei* sieter, composed 
the femily, the care and moral nurture whereof devolved upon the widowed 
mother, as head and protector, with means, as to' comforts of worldly 
effects, limited in extent. , For, though the father was a good physician, 
commanding, in his day,^a large practice, yet it waa his fate> not to have 
accumulated a ktge estate. Upon the mother, Mrs* Maria Monroe, his 
widow, principally, was cast the effort to maintain/ rear and educate her 
infant child'reti. No orphans, perhaps, were ever blessed with a more 
affectionate and devoted mother, or who, for kindness and benevolence of 
heart, not only toward her own childr6ti, but wherever sickness and di^ 
tress demanded reliefi^ commanded to a greater extent, the regard and the 
respect of her neighbors and acquaintance^. Though of a delicate physi- 
cal const! tutioti, and of feeble corporeal powers, none performed more 
faithfully all thd duties of mother and neighbor ; and none perhaps, sufc- 
ceeded ietler, in rearing her little family ftock, or was nabre deeply imbued 



wMb an abiding sinse of obrisftUn mora^ty and the {>r60ei>t»of iategrity and 
honor ; atid none deserved lesd the inhumafn and barbar<Mi» fate^ cruelty 
inllieted upon a wMowed moth^r^^ hearty than th$ Oharleston mob, with 
an its heHish and inbtiman monstrosities, inflicted upon her, ^stranger and 
homeless woman in their ittidst, in the savage, the barbarous and the Isw^ 
less murder and 4eath of her only son, — ^be. he gulHy or innocent of thf 
olfense charged against him. 

The undersigned have known that son, Addphus F. Monroe, from hu 
cradle to his manln^d, and thereafter up to 1&52, then i^d ^bout twenty* 
five ye^rs^ when he left his native vilkige or town for Charleston, Coles 
couhty, Illinois. His standing and character as a boy— -his standing and 
character as a man, while in the county and town of his birth*— was that 
of respectability, that of morality, sobriety and good deportment, as well 
as honesty and integrity. No youth raised, within the memory of the 
undersigned, in the town or county of his birth, commanded more the 
regard and respect of his fellow-citisens, for a high sense of honor, moial 
deportmetrt, and due observunce of alt the proprieties and courtesies and 
deceu^s oi Kle^— none, more devotedly attached or subservient in all his 
efforts, to relieve die wants of a widowed mother and her orphan ehildreii. 
He received, by the efforts of that mother, and of his own and that of 
friends, a substaUiii^ commfon Bnglish education, at the Pendleton Acad* 
emy in this place ; possessed more than an ordinary active, 4ipt and inte}* 
Ugent mind, and no youth, according to the circumstances which sur- 
rounded hhn, had brighter and more promising prospects b the future ,* 
and though of an ardent aild rather impulsive temperament, ei^Mcially where 
hfs honor or integrity was in ^e remotest manner casually or intentiondly 
involved, yet none were moFa tme or shicere in friendship or fabeiily affac- 
tions ; none more^willing or faithfal in consecrating his earliest efiforts and 
hdx>rS to the aid of a widowed mother and her family. And if ever there 
was aught whispered to his disparagement, or an accusation of crme or 
offfiuse against him, before he left Kentucky in 185S, for Charleston^ BI., 
or prior to the charge ag^nst him in 1866, of having unfortunately, in an 
afifray, killed his &ther-in-law, it is wholly unknown to the undersigned, 
who had full a^ open opportunity and every reasonable &cility to know 
his every-day walk from his birth until 1852. 

Judicial murders, cir lawless mob murders, perpetrated within a country 
like ours, which boasts of its liberty, and as being regulated by laws 
absolutely protective of the life, property and characters of its individual 
citizens, are, upon the supposition that such atrocities have but too fre- 
quently transpired/ mournful and inauspicious subjects, presented to the 
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Serious conte^pk^ioii of tbe lover of his coutAtj and it^ npubUflifi 
foim of goyemmeBt ; if n<^t posiljy^ly ominoiis agaioist the experiment 
DOW m progress of iestang itself, ttpoa this CQntinent ; whether any people 
ate sufficiently intelligent and riftuotts and kw-ahiding in themselyes, to 
gorern themselves, and while so doing to conferveliable security and safety 
upon individuals, in the enjoyment of private proper ty« life^ and <^ivil, 
liberty. Be the signs of the times what ,they may, — and the action of 
mobs against life and upon court-houses, as temples dkpensing hiw and 
justice, wher6 life and property are in jeopardy'^-either auspicious or inaus- 
picious as to the perpetuity or destruction of the government^ the 15th of 
February, 1^6^ Will ever juournfully be borne in memory in the simple 
annals of the tow&'of Falmouth, as the day upon which the inhumanly > 
bjBaten and cruelly ndangled dead body of Adolphus F. Monisoe arrived 
ia. town, aeo<»npanied and guarded by his heart-stricken and grief-<Vs* 
tra^ted mother, wife, sister* atid brother-in-law, having been forced to flee 
vtilh that body 'from thewd-se than savage and lawless mob of Charleston 
al>d seek protection and refuge in his native town, and a grave lor one of 
its native sons. The respect and sympathy entertained for him, as one of 
its native sons, and of those who knew him from his childhood, and hie 
Amily; were moumfally; manifested upon the day following; by a solemn 
funenCl procfessioi, larger than is usually congregated upon ordinary occa- • 
si6ns, following fais mangled corpse to the little island, in the bosom of one 
of our rivers, selected by himself while the mob was being collected to take 
bis life, as' the romantic spot endeared by happy retniniscences of 'past 
days ; and to which he requested his mortal remains to be consigned. And 
there he now reposes, with the clods which weigh heavily \ipon his bosom 
oonsecrated by the bitter tears of a iiaother, an only sister and his wife, 
all present upon the kst sad, solemn oc<^asion ,* and that wife affectionately 
devoted to him hi death, the daughter of him Whom, it is alleged* h^ 
dnprived of life with a mwderous intent ; while no one who knew him aa- 
a boy and as a man, in the long list of aeqistintanees and associates of 
his earlier days, ia willing to believe that Adolphus F^ Mdnroe ever eom- 
naitted homicide with maliee pr^ptn^e at heart. 

^Ttm- VLkvtasL 
: BEiflSBy McGaatt. 
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THE MONROE CASE. 
ffOW IT WAS GONDUCTSIMIEN. LINDBB'S CONDUCE. 



Cbabustqk, March 29th, 1656. . . 
Mr. JTafoleok B. Avuck : 

Dear Sir : — Many things have been said, public and 
private, of my defense of your brother-in-law, A. T. Monroe. It has been 
charged that I did not defend him with my usual zeal and ability. Now, 
sir, I wish you to state your opinion frankly and freely upon this subject ; 
for, whether it is against me or for me, I intend to give it to the public. 

Yours, truly, 

U. F. LiKDKE. 

Charlbstoit, IU., April 22d, 1856. 

Ma. UsBXR F. LiimsB : 

Dear Sir .'^«— Tours of the 29th ult. should have inel 
with earlier attention at my hands, but, supposing that you wished my free 
and unreserved opinion, and also presuming that if the facts upon which 
that opinion is based, accompanied the opinion^ it would prove not only 
very acceptable to you, but serve, at the same time, as a complete vindiea- 
tion of your coume as. the counsel of my late unfortunate brother-in*law, 
A. F. Monroe. . 

You will doubtless remember, that on the day upon which my brother- 
in-law was unfortunate enough to take the life of Mr. Nathail Ellington, 
his iaiher*i&*law, in an affray between them, you was employed to defend 
Monroe, pharging only the mederaie and rmioruAie fee of 91,000 for your 
services. You took chaige of the case, and ict some reason or other, (hd 
ilature of which I do not know, refused to allow your client to appeur 
before the examining . court However, it may be well enough for me' to 
state (iB ch*der ^at the public may be made fully acquainted with th^ 
firimeis aod ^seal/or ih» €aMti$ of your client, and the homorMe manner 
in which you eom^aeneed, and continued to the end, the condvcfaag of 
tibe ease), that on tke day Ellington was shot, and in a few minutes after 
yott tras emplpyad, you started out to cojleet the erfdence for the defense. 
On jonr'httut after evidence, you met A* d-. Jones, Esq., one of dbe law^ 
Xen for tb^ i^osleciiCkMi, tm^ totd him thai f<m had etart^i cmt mtkf4h$ 
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intention of going round the public square, but had not got more than half 
around, and had found, in that emali comptites/ not pnly evidence enough to 
Jiang your present clieht, but, you was afraid to go the remainder of the cir- 
cuit, for fear you should find evidence enough to** lap over*' and hang some 
of your future clients/ Now, «ir, vln^ c«n doubt that;, you conducted the 
case with your "usual zeal and ability," when you commenced by telling 
the above to one of the prosecuting attoineys ? 1 can^ noVb^re jiot,.«nd do 
not doubt it ? WeU, a few days after the above acknowledgment to Mr 
Jones, and while Ellington was yet alive, the preliminary examination of 
Monroe was held. At that exattiination you not only would not perxzut your 
client to be present, but actually refused to introduce witnesses in his behalf 
witnesses whose testimony would have been favorable to bis cause ; and al- 
lowed the prosecution to introduce and examine theirs ; literally making no 
defense, and pledging yourself that your client should not have a change 
of venue, and stating that you was authorized by your clieht lo make such 
statement, and that it was his (your client's) determination to stand his 
trial at the next term of the court. That statement, sir, was &lse. Your 
client did not aiithoiize you to make any such pledge, and you not only 
knew it| but, also, you knew it was his intention to have made application 
for a change of venue, as he, and every one else« was fully aware of the 
ii»poB»ibility of his obtaining a fair wi impartial trial hx this county. I 
was abeent from town tjie dky of the preUminary examination, emd was tioi 
awajreof your pledging your client for a triai ih this oomty, until tbe&t* 
urday before the teno of th^ oouft, called for the trial of this case^ in Feb* 
roary laet» wbea I happened to eee a noiioe to that effect in the ^ Courier" 
which was issued the w«ek preceding the trial. I immediat^y came to yon 
with the paper containing that announcement, and asked you if such waa 
the feet, and if you had made such a pledge. Your reply was that you 
had. I then asked you if you intended to tedeem that pledge. You re* 
plied that you must do it — was compelled to redeem it, from the fact that 
this w«8 your home ; Uiat all your property waa here» and here waal your all ; 
with home, property, reputatioUr your all i|t ^tfike, you could not do offt^er- 
mse than redeem Uiat pledge ; and that your only regret teaSp that you had 
not told Monroe and myself of the existence of that pledge soeaer, so that 
I. might have employed other cQunael in th^ eaaa^. Then« sir, I informed 
you that you coi4d oonaid^r yourself no longer a ooundel in the ease ; thai 
i* would not si&bmit to my friend tnd brother beipig tried in any euch laaa- 
9er* You t^eiii agreed to leave the ease. Jamee U<Hffoe and I then went 
down to youv.offioe, and I took up my npte^aad the mortgage onmy land, 
which I had given you^ secure pour fee^ This w*9 on th^ Satui^ oighl 
jjjM^Tioui :to the sit^itg of th» court, which oomjaa^need oft thfr Monday 
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ft)Qaw2iig. Ym 4aid youTddased evBry tiling ia relaEtion to the'foe* thsirk- 
ing joar God for sn^ing you too honwH to exact a fee under such circnm* 
stances, stating that you would just as soon steal the money as to exact it 
for attempting his defense here ; that Monroe mi^ht just as well he talken 
QfiU itUothe street and shot^ as to he tried in Coles cowrU^, You then dic' 
tiUedy wiufo James Monroe wrote an application to the judge for a. change 
of venue, which /was to hand to the prisoner, and he to Judge Harlan, 
Tou then volunteered your services to James Monroe and myself, to put off^ 
the trial (as you cpnsidered that a much safer plan for the prisoner than to 
iq)ply for the cfaange of venue, aa the mob had delerained there should be 
no change), on the grounds that the prisoner was not prepared to enter 
upon his trial, important witnesses for the defensie being absent. Tou also 
stated that if you could not get a continuation of i)xe trial on that ground, 
you %oould do so by challenging the jurors. 

Perfectly relying upon your promises, and having the utmost confidence 
in your integrity and honesty in the matter, I left the case to be managed 
by you, in your own way; fully understanding that if you did not suc- 
ceed in putting off the trial, then we were to make the s^pMcation for a 
change of venue. 

On Monday evening the grand jury reported a true bill against the pri- 
soner, and on Tuesday morning, when I entered the court^room, I wns not 
only astonished to find that you had mado no effort to have the trial con^^ 
Untied, but that part of the jury was already impanneled, and the remain- 
der were being found among the crowd, and you did not challenge one of 
them I As I dp not wish, to tose one item that may prove beneficial to 
you in setting your conduct right before the people, I will now state what 
I should have done before a remark you made during the conversation 
with James Monroe and myself, held at your office on the Saturday night 
preceding.the trial. You said> that if we succeeded in getting the change 
of venue, and got the priaoner out of the county, and wished you to do so, 
you would then appear for and clear him in spk&o/h — 11/ and that the 
most that could be made against him would be manslaughter. 

After you had gone into the trial, you drew up a note f^ 9910, 
(•hnving received, previously, 990 out of the • 1,000), took it to the 
jail, after night, and got the prisoner to sign it, securing said note by a 
mortgngif on 160 acr^s of knd belonging to the prisoner. 

And, again, on Tuesday morning of the term, before you entered into 
the trial, you turned to the mass in the court-room, whom you conceived 
to be the mob, and asked of them if they would allow you the privilege of 
defending the prisoner ! 
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The irial consumed tlie entire week, and as everytiody Itnew it wooldl 
be 8o, the jury, as a matinr of course^ letaiiied a vevdict of " Qwltj of 

Murder in the First Degree" against the prisoner. Whe9 the jury came 
down to give in their verdict, you were absent, and the judge refused to 
receive it until you were present, by your client, and you were sent for, but 
reused to come, and the prisoner received it atone/ On Monday morn- 
ing Judge Harlkn called the court t<^ther, for the parpo£te of passing^ 
sentence on Monroe; You then appeared in court before the sentence was 
passed, and made a motion. for a new trial, founding your motion upoa 
some plan in the instructions to the jury. The judge took until Tuesday 
morning to consider the motion, ezamme authorities, etc. During that 
same day you came to me and told me that, in order to tone Monroe's life 
from the mob, you thought it was best for you to go to the judge and^ get 
him to overrule the motion, and allow him to pass sentence upon the pri* 
soner, and you would take the instructions to the Supreme Court, and get 
a new trial from that body. Tuesday morning came, the motion was over- 
ruled, and sentence was passed upon Monroe. Then you rejtaed to go to 
the Supreme Court, saying thai your duties i» the case had ceased i It 
was several days before I could induce you to go up to the Supreme Court, 
as you had said you designed doing when you wanted your motion over- 
ruled by Judge Harlan. Previously td your taking the papers up to Spring- 
field, you stated publicly, in Bill Hart's grocery, that you were going up to 
the Supreme Court, not for the purpose of getting a new trial, but, ee,emingly 
to discharge your dt^y and for the satisfaction of his (Monroe's) friends / 

After you got to Springfield, you stated that you did not want a new 
trial, and when the applicatidn for the new trial was decided against you in 
that court, you said it was decided Just as you vHxnted U! 

Now, sir, you have your whole conduct a$ counsel for A* F« Monroe, 
above. I have told it truly, calmly, and fairly. Now you shall h^ve my 
opinion. So far from your conducting the case with zeal and ability of any 
kindt saying nothing about the ''usual,*' I believe you were either most 
woefully indifferent to the &te of your client, lamentably deficient in honesty,, 
or feed to hang Dolph Monroe by the mob-^the other side. You c^n chooser 
either horn of the dilemma you please. — ^it was one of the three, and, most 
likely the latter, as you said, after the failure of your application to the 
Supreme Court, that you wished the mob would hang him f Is it not aston^ 
isbing^ sir, this depravity of human natuue ? You were right in thanking 
your Qod that he made you «o honest ; and I do not blame you, for no one 
else can do the same for you. . No, Mr. Linder, your conduct in the case 
was this : it was cowardly, it was dishonorable, it was dishonest, it was 
two-faced. You wonld profess one thing and act another. But, sir, I have 
done. I hope you are fully satisfied with my *' thoughts upon this «td>- 
iect,' ' and with that hope, .allow me, sir, to subscribe myself. 

Respectfully, your obedient swvant, 

Napokvoh B. Avuoi^ 
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Chahlsston, January 30<A» 1856. 
JJ. B^.Auuok:— 

Dtar, Dear Friend ;— Wh^n I atn gone, take my Diaries, Books 
No. 1 and 2, to Emmerson Bennett of Cincinnati, or some other man com- 
petent to write out and expose all of this affair \ and mj last solemn 
request is, that no narm — no man or woman be epared :-^let the truth be 
t6ld, and even the very names given as th<ay are. This I s(^emnly 
request. 

Pole, you are the only man I ever loved, and I have loved you far 
bejrond a brother's love — ^I would have died for you ; for yo» have a heart— 
yott are a man^-^XiA an honest man, and they are very scarce in this 
world. I have tried to be ydur friend — I am now going to Gk)d — and to 
you and my mother I leave ALL I HAVE. All I request of you is, do 
for me, when I am gone, as you tkh^ I would do for you. You know 
what I mean,/bf you ha^ a heart — ^you are & man. Pole, do tiot grieve 
for me, when I am gone. I'm ready — I am going home. We *11 meet 
agiiinr*-^l> ihere-^xx}^ there we '11 meet and rejoice. Comfort my poor old 
mother — 't mil not be long. I go prepared. I only ash of you, see these 
books published — seek it done. My name shall yet be mighty and strong ; 
my name and memory shall yet be all powerful for vengeance, when I am 
dust. My life and my words shall yet be a common and familiar sound 
in every household in the land — and I will yet be hibst terribly aveiiyed-^ 
and my name endeared to all honest men and women. 

Pole, when I am gone take me to Kentucky — take me from here, bury me 
upon Kentucky soil — ^upon one of the islands above Falmouth, **St Helena," 
or Lover's Retreat. Inclose it, etc., as you will find directed in my 
books — « weeping willow atmy head, and a cedar at my feet — future gen- 
erations shall visit my tomb and shed tears upon my grave. 

Ndrmitrhas done this thing; but her mother led her on. Spare her, for 
my child^s ^ke ; spare her, when I am gone. She must and will suffer 
much-'— add not to the stings of her own conscience. 

That is surely etiough. But should she ever marry again, then I invoke 
all the cux^es of hell and heaven upon her head. 

Pole, if I was free but one day, I would not &11 alone, or unavenged. God 
restrains my arm.— He will yet avenge my &11 and fate. When I am 
moldering in my grave, I will still speak and be avenged. 

Nannie has loved me well ; ilist tAo-w^ll, for she has been ever jeal- 
ous ; and I had rather, to-day, be in my place and go to eternity, than in 
hers, with her conscience, and live ; and I prophesy right here, that she 
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will not stay long. Her heart, I think, is right — ^and she and her relatives 
can ney^ get along. She can netier he happy agcdn. 

Pole, when I am gone, I want you and my mother to sa^e afi yon can 
of my estate* from lander the thief, and from the bands of the law, for 
your own use. Attend to my requests, aU oi them, and one is ; saya 
what you can for you and my mother. 

Keep an eye upon my child, whije she lives ; I don't thmk she will 
ever live to be a woman ; and I prefer that she would die than to be rai^ 
there. Oh Grod I let her not stay there. Nannie has sworn to me tbat 
she herself,, nor May, should stay there. 

Pole, I have loved Nannie (ind epoiled her. She was a tfpoiled childj. 
and I petted and spoiled her as nay wife. I had to conquer eft thu — and I 
have done so. She was completely conquered and a ffood and lovinff udfe when 
this affair occurred. She was a child, but she is now a wonum. She was» 
when this ihing happened, a good m/e and a true woman; His true, she has 
caused all ; but blame her mother, and not her. Ber mo(her has.mur^ 
dered Ellington and me, and how many more God alone may know. If 
Nannie redeems half of her promises and pledges to me, when I am gone, 
she ie wortliy — if not, she must and toiU suffer, 

Pole — dear, dear, noble friend, this earth is but a stopping-place. You 
and I, Pole, will meet again and then }'ou B»y know how well I love you. 
I am v^ common man y I am aboive— far above — the vulgar herd, and so 
are you, in uiusa^ if not in ediK^ation. 

In another and better world, Pole, we '11 meet again, my noble friend, 
the 017LT HAN I ever loved. 

I have done — ^I &11^— but remember I fall a victim, but proudly /aU / 
In eternity, all this thing shall be solved. A num can did but once, and 
he who fears to die, is not a man. This day I would only ask life — only 
ask to live for those / love, and for my own /am€. lama man; my 4^tn<, 
before Ood, unll tower far above the low^ dirty world. Pole I I am pre- 
pared~L am safe — ^meet me there; meet me thei^e, my noble-hearted friend 
and brother. Ghd is our Judge^ and we will conquer and rejoice with 
Him. Weep not for me, I am at rest ! / have gome homel 

A. F. MONROB. 
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